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Aca. Nos 


A Message 
from 
The Minister of 
Rural, Agricultural 
and Northern 
Development 


Hon. Joseph Goudie 


Congratulations and my very best wishes to the Southern 
Labrador Development Association in their initiative and 
dedication in the preparation of this tourist guide. 


I have every confidence that this booklet will play a very 
important role in the development of the tourist industry in the 


Labrador Straits Area. 


The Red Bay Historic Site alone is already having a decided 
impact on the number of tourists travelling to the Labrador 
Straits. This will certainly increase with the awareness provided 
by this tourist guide. 


The beauty, the wide-open spaces, the sea and the lifestyle of 
the people in this area of the Province will provide visitors with 
many fond memories, long after they have left. No doubt, many 
will return. 


A Message 
from 
The Minister of 
Development 


Hon. H. Neil Windsor 


It is a genuine pleasure for me to extend a warm welcome to 
all visitors to Labrador. 

Labrador has much to offer. It is a land of greatness, of natural 
beauty and grandeur, of richness and contrast. 

It is 112,826 squares miles of Canada’s greatest wilderness, 
with the highest mountain ranges on the east coast of North 
America. 

Labrador City and Wabush, Churchill Falls, Goose Bay and 
Happy Valley are modern, bustling centres of industry while the 
tiny coastal communities are as tranquil as they were a century 
ago. 

The countless lakes and streams offer the greatest sports 
fishing in the world. 

The people of Labrador are justifiably proud of their “Big 
Land” and keen to have you, the visitors, become more fully 
aware of the attractions it has to offer. 

You will find the people you encounter in the course of your 
stay will welcome the chance to make you feel at home and to 
assist you in seeing as much as possible of the homeland of 
which they are so proud. 

Enjoy yourself and come back to visit us again. 


H. NEIL WINDSOR, P. Eng. 
Minister of Development 
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Pinware River, Lower Labrador 
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The Labrador Straits 
is beckoning... 


The Labrador Straits — it’s a place where you and 
yours can share unspoiled, wide-open landscapes while 
experiencing the distinctive lifestyle of coastal Labrador. 

Here eight immaculate little fishing communities 
huddle in picturesque valleys by the seaside. For cen- 
turies they have been populated by a robust people who 
even yet hunt and trap and fish for a living. You'll 
discover the Labrador Straits is ... above all else ... a 
place where people matter more, where one continually 
lives life at the very edge. 

Dotted with tiny fishing villages, the jagged coastline 
harbours a hardy lot who take special pride in this land of 
vast dimensions. The people are extremely friendly (as 
any visitor will soon tell you!) and the area is pleasantly 
uncommercial. 

It’s an exciting land of rivers and mirrored lakes 
sprinkled across a living wilderness. The quiet solitude of 
an undisturbed, trackless hinterland can be found just 
minutes from any community. 

And there’s lots to see and do too, sucn as annual 


celebrations like the Bakeapple Festival, cod-jigging 
expeditions, the highest lighthouse in the Province, 
exquisite handcrafts featuring traditional designs, the Red 
Bay Historical Site, and much, much more! 


You Can Drive To Labrador! 

Yes, you can actually drive to coastal Labrador. Why 
not follow “the lure of the north” this year? You'll find 
that the Straits area is a sensible destination, especially for 
those wanting a peek at Labrador because it’s easily 
incorporated into a trip to Newfoundland or Quebec. 

You won't be alone either. Adventure seekers from 
every corner of the globe aré travelling north each year ... 
seeking the challenge and intrigue that Labrador offers. 
Yet even today, this land remains a mystery to all but a 
few. 

So come along and savour the thrill of setting foot in 
Labrador for the first time. LABRADOR — welcome to 
Canada’s North. Have we got a whale of a time planned 
for you! 


Things to Know 


Climate: 

Summer on the Labrador Straits can be pleasantly 
warm but rarely hot. One should bring along a light jacket 
and sweater in case the evenings turn cool. For those 
who would like to stay “on deck” during the Strait of 
Belle Isle ferry crossing, we recommend a good heavy 
coat to ward off the cool ocean breezes. There’s lots to 
watch for including plenteous sea bird activity, passing 
ocean-going ships and possible whale and/or iceberg 
sightings. 

If you’re an outdoors person, it might be wise to throw 
in a raincoat too — just in case. 


Insects: 

Some insect repellent would be good insurance against 
black flies. Although they can be bothersome at certain 
times of the year, Labradorians take heart in the fact that 
authorities claim one of the best indicators of a non- 
polluted environment is the presence of black flies! 

Light breezes which are often prevalent do discourage 
them of course. Remember these few “rules”: 

1. If it is a calm day, take your hikes along the shore 
where breezes are usually strongest. 

2. Late in the evening and early in the morning are the 
worst times for flies. 


Time Zone 

All communities on the Labrador Straits operate on 
Newfoundland Time. In summer, both Labrador and 
Newfoundland switch to Daylight Saving Time. 


The Land: 

Labrador is a land of majestic mountains, fjords and 
thousands of clear lakes. The scenery unfolds with 
unexpected surprises and is matchless in its scale and 
grandeur. 


A rugged but beautiful land. 


The southern coast of Labrador rises steeply from the 
Strait of Belle Isle to forested slopes dissected by swift- 
flowing rivers. The terrain is tundra-like and gradually 
ascends to a rolling plateau, the top of which is strewn 
with lakes, rivers and bogs. 

In the Labrador Straits area trees are usually small and 
stunted and confined to sheltered areas. Fields of berries 
are an important attraction in summer — to both tourists 
and the local population. 


Library: 

The Labrador Straits is served by a small library located 
in the Community Hall, L’Anse Au Loup. Here you will 
find a diverse selection of reading materials including 
fiction, non-fiction, children’s books, reference books, 
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magazines and historical works. 

Open: 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 2 p.m. to5 p.m. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Contact: 
The Librarian, Mrs. Ruby O’Brien at 
927-5542 (Library) 
927-5653 (Residence) 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Liquor is available from the Liquor Store located on 
the main highway, L’Anse Au Loup. It is open six days 
per week from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and offers a wide 
variety of beverages, priced to correspond with those on 
the Island (Newfoundland). 

There are several general stores on the Labrador 
’ Straits which sell beer (by the case only). Inquire locally. 

Some communities have lounges where you can buy 
liquor for consumption on the premises. Persons 19 years 
and older are eligible to buy and consume liquor. 


Financial Services: 

1. The Bank of Montreal operates a branch “part time” in 
L’Anse Au Loup (located next to the fire station and 
the library). Most banking services are available at this 
branch. Phone 927-5561. 

Hours: 
May through September: 
Open every Monday - 5 p.m. to9 p.m. 
Open every Tuesday -9a.m.to5p.m. 
October through April: 
Open the first and third week of 
each month on the same days 
and hours as above. 


2. La Caisse Populaire de Blanc Sablon (Credit Union) 
— This financial institution, located in nearby Lourdes 
du Blanc Sablon, Quebec, is about five miles from 
L’Anse Au Clair. It is open five days per week, 
Monday to Friday, year-round, as well as Thursday 
evenings. 

Most banking services are available at this branch 
(in both English and French). Customers should note 
that this community follows a time 1!/2 hours behind 
the Labrador Straits area in the summer and !/2 hour 
behind in the winter. Check for opening and closing 
times locally. Phone: 1-418-461-2020. 


3. Avco Financial Services, L’Anse Au Clair — This firm 
is primarily a lending institution. 
Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday to Friday, year- 
round 
Phone: 931-2550 


Medical Services: 

The Labrador Straits is served by a Nursing Station at 
Forteau which maintains nurses on staff around the 
clock. Future plans call for the opening of a Health Clinic 
which will be staffed by a doctor, nurses and medical 
technicians. 
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RCMP — Forteau 
(709) 931-2790 


Nursing Station - Forteau 
(dentist and nurses) 


(709) 931-2580 


Hospital - Lourdes du 
Blanc Sablon, Quebec 
1-418-461-2144 


At the time of publication, patients in need of a higher 
level of health care are either sent by road to the hospital 
in nearby Lourdes du Blanc Sablon, Quebec or are 
airlifted to a regional hospital in St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land. 

A dentist is presently on duty much of the time at the 
Forteau Nursing Station. In addition, the region is served 
by a Public Health Nurse who works out of this Nursing 
Station (Phone 931-2272). 


Bush Travel: 

Those visitors planning on wilderness trips in Labrador 
are encouraged for their own safety to register their 
itinerary with the RCMP (Forteau Detachment - (709) 
931-2790). Gun and fire permits are required and may be 
obtained from the RCMP. 

If you are unable to contact the RCMP at the above 
number, you may be able to contact them if they are in 
their vehicle. You do this by dialing your telephone 
operator — dial 0 — and ask for “Margaret Mobile, YJ8- 
2950”. 


Notice 
to Travellers 


MOST BUSINESSES’ VON, THE 
LABRADOR STRAITS CLOSE 
DURING THE NOON HOUR 
(RESTAURANTS EXCEPTED). 
GENERALLY THE STORES ARE 
CLOSED BETWEEN 12 NOON 
AND 1P.M. 


The Labrador Straits is the oldest settled area of 
Labrador. This most southern region of the territory is 
only about 10 miles from the Island (Newfoundland), the 
ee land masses being separated by the Strait of Belle 
sle. 

The eight major communities on the Straits are strung 
out along the coast from L’Anse Au Clair to Red Bay. A 
fifty-two mile long road connects these communities and 
joins another road in the Province of Quebec. This 
continues by following the coastline into Quebec for some 
miles. 

Commercial fishing is still the mainstay of the economy 
in this region. This is augmented by such things as 
subsistence hunting, the production of handcrafts, and 
service industries. Tourism is important too. 

From late spring to early winter the communities of the 
Straits are connected to the Newfoundland road network 
by a ferry from St. Barbe, Newfoundland. 


L’ANSE AU CLAIR: (population 264) 
L’Anse Au Clair, translated ‘Clear Water Cove”, was 
established by the French in the early 1700s and is located 


Magnificent scenery 
is never far away 

in Labrador. 

The waterfalls at Overfalls 
Brook, near Forteau, 

is particularly beautiful. 


nearest the Labrador-Quebec border. Newfoundlanders 

and people from the south of England began settling in 

L’Anse Au Clair shortly after the border dispute in 1825. 

Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 3K0 

Location: Two miles northeast of the Quebec border. 

Facilities/Services: Three general stores, one corner 
store, three gas stations, one finance company office, 
one craft shop, one take-out, one motel (includes 
lounge and restaurant), two garages, one youth hostel, 
one park, one hardware store, post office. 

Churches: Anglican - Rev. Derek Thomas, 931-2261. 


FORTEAU: (population 475; includes the communities 
of English Point and Buckle’s Point). 

Forteau, meaning strong point or strong water, was 
established in the early 1700s. A Jersey merchant, De 
Quettville, started a fishing business there in 1774 and in 
1818 it was reported that Forteau was the most sizeable 
British establishment in the Straits. 

Guernseymen settled in Forteau on the western side of 
the bay and at Buckle’s Point, while a group from 
Devonshire, England settled at English Point on the 


eastern side of the bay. 

When Bishop Feild of the Anglican Church was ap- 
pointed to Newfoundland in 1845, he was surprised to 
learn that Labrador was within his jurisdiction. He visited 
Forteau in 1848 and in 1849 the first church was built 
there. In 1909 the International Grenfell Association built 
the nursing station that has continued to give medical 
service in the Labrador Straits since that time. 

Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 2P0 

Location: Ten miles northeast of the Quebec border. 

Facilities/Services: Three general stores, one restaurant, 
two woodworking shops, one bakery, one hairdresser, 
one barber, one gas station, one garage, one auto 
parts distributor, one hospitality home, one youth 
camp, one shoe store, one fishing lodge, RCMP 

Detachment, Nursing Station (nurses and dentist), post 

office. 
Churches: 

Anglican - Rev. Derek Thomas, 931-2261. 

Plymouth Brethren - Brother Alex Dryburgh, 931- 

Zoos 

United Church - Rev. Frank Pye, 920-2049 

Pentecostal - Pastor Milton Jenkins, 931-2164. 


Overfalls Brook, near Forteau, Labrador. 


L’ANSE AMOUR: (population 25) 

L’Anse Amour, meaning “cove of love”, is the site of 
the earliest known habitation in Labrador. The site dates 
back to 6905 BC and is the burial place of an Indian child. 
Point Amour has witnessed many dramatic shipwreck 
disasters and heroic rescues. An important lighthouse is 
located here. 

Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 3J0 

Location: Fifteen miles northeast of the Quebec border. 

Retail Outlets: None 

Other: Poultry farm; Memorial University of Newfound- 
land maintains the lighthouse complex for meetings, 
seminars; post office. 


Harbour scene, L’Anse Au Loup, Labrador. 


L’ANSE AU LOUP: (population 600) 

Although L’Anse Au Loup, translated “Wolf Cove”, 
was first established by the French in the early 1700s, this 
centrally located community was settled by English, Scots 
and Irish. A thriving fishing and sealing industry was 
established at L’Anse Au Loup as early as 1778 by Noble 
and Pinson from England. By 1804 employees numbered 
358 with 12 ships and small boats collecting 10,000 
quintals (112 lbs. per quintal) of cod and 5,350 seals. 

Although Noble and Pinson suffered raids by American 
privateers and burning of their own property (valued at 
$60,000) to the ground to avoid French takeover, they 
flourished at L’Anse Au Loup, as well as other parts of 
the coast. 

Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 3L0 

Location: Twenty miles northeast of the Quebec border. 

Facilities/Services: Five general stores, one restaurant, 
one lounge, one liquor store, four gas stations, two 
garages, two snowmobile dealers, one hospitality 
home, one bank (part time), library, museum, one 
commercial fishing gear agent, one indoor swimming 
pool, fire station, Fisheries Office, post office. 

Churches: 

Anglican - Rev. Derek Thomas, 931-2261. 

Plymouth Brethren - Brother John Normore Jdr., 927- 

5642. 

Roman Catholic - Father J. Jacobs, 927-5751. 


CAPSTAN ISLAND: (population 50) 

Capstan Island is not an island itself but is so named 
after a small island very near the shore which can be 
reached on foot at low tide. About 1851 the residents of 
the area put the capstan on the island and attached their 
seal net to it. When the seals migrated along the shore in 
June, the net “box” trapped them. 

The capstan has been replaced at least twice but it is no 
longer in use due to changes in fishery regulations. 
Capstan Island has excellent garden soil, a large 
greenhouse and an abundance of fresh water. 

The “Battery”, a formidable ~+d very steep headland 
that has a history of frightful tales and a presence which 
gives a bad turn in winter's ice and snow, looms in 
contrast to the small community of Capstan Island. 
Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 5S0 
Location: Twenty-four miles northeast of the Quebec 

border. 

Retail Outlets: None. 
Other Facilities: A greenhouse which is used to raise 

seedlings and vegetables on a commercial basis; a 
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Fishermen mending their nets, Capstan Island. 


Marine Service Centre located about one mile south of 
Capstan Island at L’Anse Au Diable. Most of the 
longliner fleet on the Labrador Straits is berthed here 
during the winter. 

Churches: Anglican - Rev. Derek Thomas, 931-2261. 


The cod is of supreme importance to the 
economic well-being of the Labrador 
Straits. Cod-jigging expeditions with 
local fishermen are lots of fun for 
visitors. Ask at any of the 
wharves. 
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WEST ST. MODESTE: (population 250) 

West St. Modeste was given its name by Pierre 
Constantin in memory of his ancestral home in Nor- 
mandy - St. Modet, a Nordic saint. He gave his con- 
cession the pompous title of “Seigneurie du Grand St. 
Modet” and directed all his fishing operations from two 
locations. Constantin built his residence at the foot of the 
cliff near the harbour at West St. Modeste and roof tiles 
can still be seen at the presumed site of the house. 

About 1800 Grand and Petit St. Modet became East 
and West. St. Modet, each designating the village at the 
extremes of St. Modet Bay. Over the years the name 
Modet changed to Modest and the present Modeste. East 
St. Modeste has been abandoned but West St. Modeste 
continues to use its full name, even though it no longer 
has a point of comparison. 

Grenfell opened the second co-operative store of 
Labrador in West St. Modeste in 1903 and the Oblate 
Missionaries chose the community for their mission “Our 
Lady of Labrador” which was established in 1958. 

Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 5S0 

Location: Twenty-six miles northeast of the Quebec 
border. 

Facilities/Services: Two general stores, one gas station, 
one take-out, post office. 

Churches: Roman Catholic - Father J. Jacobs, 927-5751. 


PINWARE: (population 196) 

Pinware, situated between the now abandoned East 
St. Modeste and West St. Modeste, is the area of some of 
the oldest archeological sites in Labrador. 

The name of the community has changed from Riviere 
des Francois, through Pirouette River, Pied Noir and 
Black Bay to Pinware. At the mouth of Black Rock Brook 
is a large, black rock which, from a certain angle, 
resembles a foot. Over the years Pied Noir has become 
Pinware. 

Long before there were any permanent settlers, French 
fishermen fished, dried their fish, lived in big summer 
houses and barked their twine in a big iron barking pot 
that can still be seen at Ship Head. 

Red roofing tiles, left by the Basque whalers in the 
1500s, can still be found. Very little of Pinware can be 
seen from the sea because it is sheltered by the 350 foot 
high “Ship’s Head”. The sandy beaches of Pinware and 
French Cove form part of the Pinware River Provincial 
Park. 

Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 5S0 

Location: Twenty-eight miles northeast of the Quebec 
border. 

Facilities/Services: Three general stores, one lounge, 
one gas station, one garage, one restaurant, three 
fishing lodges, one craft shop, one ceramic studio, 
Provincial Park. 


Fod Bay, Labrador. (Courtesy Them Days 


Magazine) 


RED BAY: (population 315) 

Red Bay has been designated an historical site because 
of its rich history and archeological finds. Basque whalers 
carried out a very large whaling fishery in the 1500s and 
many of them made Saddle Island in Red Bay their 
seasonal home. At its peak, as many as 2000 men, in 20 
galleons, came to Red Bay and returned home with 
20,000 barrels of oil. 

There have been almost no written records found 
between Cartier’s visit in 1534, when he called Red Bay 
“Hable de Balleine”, and the early 1600s. However, the 
recently discovered Basque records in Spain, and the 
ground excavations and underwater investigations at Red 
Bay have begun to fill in missing information related to 
life in southern Labrador at that time. 

The peat bogs on Saddle Island have been an excellent 
preserver of such perishables as leather clothing and 
beans. A delicate wine glass, scissors, olive jars, nails and 
harpoons are among the artifacts uncovered to date. 
Over the next several years it is hoped that enough in- 
formation will be collected to reconstruct the ovens (used 


to render whale fat into oil), the woodworking and barrel- 
making areas, the cookhouse and living quarters. 

This four hundred year old settlement not only 
possesses the oldest shipwreck north of the Caribbean 
(1565) but, because of the cold water, the best preserved 
shipwreck of the post medieval period anywhere in the 
world. The barrels and oak hull are almost the colour and 
hardness of fresh-cut oak timbers. 

After the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the Basque 
abandoned “Buttes” (red cliffs) and whaling in Labrador. 
The predecessors of the present day population came, 
for the most part, from Conception Bay, Newfoundland. 

At first these settlers occupied two communities in Red 
Bay. The winter community was located in the sheltered 
basin where there was a good supply of wood, fresh 
water and soil. In the summer the population migrated 
the short distance seaward to the harbour where they 
carried on their inshore fishery. In the 1930s the basin 
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community was abandoned and the harbour location 
became the permanent settlement. 

The first co-operative store in Labrador, the second for 
all of Newfoundland, was started at Red Bay by Dr. 
Grenfell in 1896. 


Mailing Address: Labrador South, AOK 4KO 


Location: Fifty-two miles northeast of the Quebec border. 

Facilities/Services: Two general stores, a picnic area 
(near County Cat Pond), two gas stations, a museum, 
a biweekly newspaper (The Labrador South Review), 
post office. 

Churches: 
United Church - Rev. Frank Pye, 920-2049. 
Pentecostal - Pastor Norman Joy, 920-2153. 
Plymouth Brethren - Brother Ewart Bridle, 920-2029. 


Accommodations 


There are a number of types of accommodations 
available to visitors to the Labrador Straits, including 
motels,- camping and tenting facilities, fishing lodges, 
youth hostels, hospitality homes, and apartments. Since 
rates and services are subject to changes, travellers 
should check with individual establishments for current 
information and to make reservations. 

Due to limited accommodations available in some 
communities, please make reservations as early as 
possible. This is especially necessary for travel in the 
summer months. 


L’ANSE AU CLAIR: (AOK 3K0) Route 510 

Northern Light Inn 

Telephone: (709) 931-2332 

Manager: Stephen Letto 
29 motel rooms; 5 housekeeping units; major credit 
cards accepted; dining room; lounge. 

Youth Hostel 

Telephone: (709) 931-2812 
Ten sleeping bunks. You must bring your own 
sleeping bag. 

Smallwood Municipal Park 

Telephone: (709) 931-2481 
Tenting, picnic sites, playground, pond for boating 
and swimming, changing room. 

Apartments 

Telephone: (709) 931-2392 

Contact: Mrs. Marjorie Jones 

Apartments 

Telephone: (709) 931-2035 

Contact: Philip Letto 


FORTEAU: (AOK 2P0) Route 510 
Roberts Hospitality Home 
Telephone: (709) 931-2650 
Manager: Mrs. Sophie (William) Roberts 
Youth Camp 
Telephone: (709) 931-2270 
Contact: Mrs. Bessie Flynn 
This facility includes four cabins (ten bunks/cabin) 


and a dining hall/kitchen. For the most part, it is an 
unsupervised establishment and for this reason, is 
available to responsible groups only. Groups using 
this camp are required to bring their own bedding 
and do their own cooking. 

Forteau Salmon Lodge 

Telephone: 
(709) 931-2420 (the lodge during the summer) 

Contact: Steve Letto, Northern Light Inn, L’Anse Au 
Clair, (709) 931-2332 
This fishing lodge is situated on the Forteau River 
and offers modern accommodations for 12 fisher- 
men. 


L’ANSE AU LOUP: (AOK 3L0) Route 510 

Barney’s Hospitality Home 

Telephone: (709) 927-5634 

Manager: Mrs. Mary (Wilfred) Barney 
Three rooms; beach/swimming/playground/fishing 
nearby. 

Labrador Straits Museum 

Contact: The hostess in the Museum itself or Ms. 
Margaret Buckle, L’Anse Au Loup at (709) 927- 
5659. 
The grounds surrounding this museum are available 
to campers using tents, trailers, etc. 

Location: On the main highway between Forteau and 
L’Anse Au Loup, just west of the L’Anse Amour 
branch road intersection. 


PINWARE: (AOK 5S0) Route 510 

Pinware River Provincial Park 

Contact: Park Attendant on duty or 
James Hudson, Park Officer, (709) 927-5722, or 
Frank Brown, Assistant Park Ranger, (709) 920-2054 
The seasonal opening and closing dates for the 
Pinware River Provincial Park vary each year 

‘ depending upon the weather but generally this park 

opens in mid-May and closes during the first week of 
September. 
There are 15 campsites available in this supervised 
facility. Other features/facilities include 25 picnic 
tables, fireplaces, superb beaches, swimming area 
with changing rooms, outdoor toilets, firewood and 
drinking water. 
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Lucky Strike Lodge 

Contact: Mrs. Patricia (Hedley) Normore, L’Anse Au 
Loup at (709) 927-5657. 
This modern fishing lodge on the Pinware River can 
accommodate 14 fishermen.Transportation from 
Blanc Sablon, Quebec to the river is included in the 
rate. 

Chute Pool Cabin 

Contact: Milton Hancock, Forteau at (709) 931-2511. 
“Chute Pool Cabin” is another very modern fishing 
lodge on the Pinware River. Accommodations are 
available for ten persons. Free transportation is 
provided from the airport at Blanc Sablon to the 
fishing camp. 

Pinware Lodge Ltd. 

Contact: Elmer Lovett, 
4527 DuBois Blvd., 
Brookfield, Illinois, U.S.A. 60513 

Telephone: (312) 485-6209 
Up-to-date accommodations for up to 12 fishermen 
are provided by this lodge on the Pinware River. 
Transportation to the river is additional to rates. 


Whete to eat 


Many restaurants in the area specialize in freshly- 
caught seafoods. Ask them what is in season. 


“A Taste of Labrador” 

Visitors to the Straits will want to sample some of the 
many food specialties the area is famous for, not to 
mention the renowned hospitality that is much more than 
a mere cliche. Pull up a chair to home cooked meals with 
a decided emphasis on freshly-caught seafood. Local 
specialties such as fish and brewis, Jiggs Dinner, cod au 
gratin, seal, or cod tongues — perhaps followed by 
bakeapple pie for dessert — will definitely leave you 
feeling guilty about your waistline! 

Residents of the Straits are widely acclaimed for their 
genuine hospitality. Often visitors are invited into local 
homes for a friendly chat and a “mug-up”. This term 
refers to a snack between meals. 

Whatever time of day, you can depend on being 
treated with the best in the house and you'll surely be 
made to feel more than welcome. 

In case someone refers simply to “fish”, you should 
know that they are speaking about cod. Any other type of 
fish would be specifically named. 

The following listing outlines the eating establishments 
currently doing business in the communities along the 
Straits. 

1. As you enter Labrador from the ferry or the airport, 
the community of L’Anse Au Clair offers the first 
restaurant facilities. The Northern Light Inn with its 
Tudor-style dining room welcomes guests from early 
morning through until about 10 p.m. (depending on 
the season). 

Home-style meals are a favourite in this establish- 
ment, as are seafood dishes prepared from fish 
species caught in the area. The famous “bakeapple” is 


given a place of prominence on the menu too and 
you may want to sample it either as a dessert or in a 
very special cocktail drink. 

2. Anew fast-food enterprise was just opening in L’Anse 
Au Clair as this publication went to the printer. The 
“Water Front Take-Out” is open 7 days/week and 
serves a good selection of take-out foods between 9 
a.m. and 12 midnight, June to October. On Sunday, 
however, the hours are reduced to 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
You'll find the Water Front Take-Out situated on the 
harbour road right behind the community stage. 


3. At Forteau the “Sea-View Restaurant” offers the 


traveller a choice between either full course meals 
from the restaurant section or a fast-food service. In 
addition, a small home-style bakery is attached to this 
eating establishment, their freshly baked breads and 
pastries being a local favourite all over the Straits. 

For the young and young-at-heart the Sea-View 
also operates a “games room” (darts, pool, electronic 
games, etc.) Hours: Monday to Saturday - 10:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m.; Sunday - 2 p.m. to 11:30 p.m. 

4. Roberts Hospitality Home in Forteau provides the 
visitor with both overnight lodging and home-cooked 
meals. Dinner guests are welcome to dine here for 
any meal even if they are not lodging in this 
Hospitality Home. The manager is Mrs. Sophie 
(William) Roberts, and the facility is located on the 
main highway in Forteau. 

Generally Mrs. Roberts is open 7 days/week, year- 
round. It is preferred that dinner guests call ahead 
about one hour before they wish to eat so as to give 
the staff time to prepare the meal. Phone 931-2650. 

5. At L’Anse Au Loup, “Barney’s Hospitality Home” is 
operated by Mrs. Mary (Wilfred) Barney. It too offers 
home cooked meals on a year-round basis to visitors 
- whether they are lodging in this Hospitality Home or 
not. Please try to call ahead to give the staff sufficient 
time to prepare your meal. 

Barney’s Hospitality Home is located on the main high- 
way in L’Anse Au Loup. Phone 927-5634. 

6. “The Brookside Drive-In” is located “beside the 
bridge” on the main highway in L’Anse Au Loup. 
Operated by Gertie and Warren Fowler, it features a 
fast-food style menu. Customers either are served in 
the restaurant or can take advantage of a take-out 
service. Hours: Monday to Saturday - 10 a.m. to 
midnight; Sunday - 1 p.m. to midnight. 

7. In the community of West St. Modeste, hungry 
travellers are welcome to stop at “Marie’s Snack Bar”. 
Owned by Marie Marshall, this enterprise serves fast 
foods and gives customers the choice of a take-out 
service or meals served on the premises. A games 
room is another feature of Marie’s Snack Bar. 

You'll find this establishment on the main highway 
at West St. Modeste. Hours: 10 a.m. to midnight, 7 
days/week. 

8. Located on the main highway in Pinware, “The Tobac 
Restaurant” is open 7 days/week from 1 p.m. to 11 
p.m. This “eat-in” restaurant generally specializes in 
take-out foods, but full course meals are also 
sometimes available, especially if customers give the 
staff some advance notice. 


9. At the time of publication, the community of Red Bay 


had no commercial eating establishments. However, 
the following people often provide visitors with ex- 
cellent, home cooked meals at reasonable prices. 

You should call ahead before leaving for Red Bay 
so as to allow those preparing meals sufficient time to 
have the meal ready when you arrive. Since some 
people listed could possibly have other commitments 
for the day, it is suggested you call someone else on 
the list should this be the case. 

Mrs. Winnie Pike, 920-2040 
Mrs. Sadie Howell, 920-2016 
Mrs. Hazel Yetman, 920-2065 
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This commercial greenhouse in Capstan Island is Abandoned tower at Point Amour. (Judy McGrath 
usually brim full of flowers, seedlings and photo; courtesy Them Days Magazine.) 
vegetables. Visitors are welcome to tour this 

facility anytime. 


Many residents of the Straits still burn wood in their stoves. 
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History: 
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The Labrador Mosai 


Archaic Indian Burial Mound 

Some of the earliest indications of the occupation of 
Labrador are that of an Indian boy buried at L’Anse 
Amour about 6905 B.C. 

The L’Anse Amour burial site was discovered in 1973 
when archaeologists from Memorial University of New- 
foundland began to look for archaeological sites on the 
coast of Labrador. A sign outlining the significance of the 
site marks the mound. 

Some 7500 years ago the sandy beaches around 
L’Anse Amour were used as a camping place by Indians 
of the Maritime Archaic tradition. Living here during the 
spring and summer, they survived by hunting seals and 
walrus from the ice and from boats. 

A mound of rocks at L’Anse Amour covers a burial 
place of an archaic Indian child who died about the age of 
12 years. A ceremonial burial ritual was performed which 


first involved the digging of a large pit four feet deep. 


After this the body was covered with red ochre, 
wrapped in skins of birch rind and placed face down- 
ward on the bottom of the pit. 

Fires were lit on either side of the body and the 
recovery of burnt fragments of animal bone from the site 
suggests that food was cooked. A number of tools and 
weapons were placed around the body. The pit was then 
filled with sand and a thick layer of boulders placed on 
top. 


The Innut: Naskapi Montagnais Indians 

Archaeological evidence from the Labrador Straits 
tends to date the occupation of Labrador by an Indian 
people with a boreal culture as long ago as 8000 years, or 
in the period immediately following the deglaciation of 
the Labrador peninsula. 

The present Indian inhabitants of Labrador were given 
the names Naskapi and Montagnais in their early contact 
with Europeans. Today, most Innut live in Davis Inlet and 
North West River. 


The Inuit 

There is evidence that various groups of Inuit, or 
Eskimo, people have inhabited northern Labrador over 
the past 4000 years. The “Thule” Eskimos, who arrived 
some 400 years ago, are believed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Labrador Inuit. A whaling people, they 
spread south along the coast as far as the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, moving into the territory of the Naskapi 
Montagnais Indians. 

Following disputes with French and British fishermen 
and traders, the Eskimos were forced to retreat from 
southern Labrador to the northern coast where they 


began to trade at Moravian mission stations in the late 
1700s. 


The Vikings 

The first Europeans to see Labrador to our knowledge 
were the Vikings. About 986 A.D. Norseman, Biarni 
Heriulfson, found himself sailing past the Labrador coast 
when driven off course while travelling trom Iceland to 
Greenland. “It appears to me that this is worthless 


country,” he is said to have remarked, as he headed 
Greenland. Another Norseman, Thorfinn Karlsev 
sailed along Labrador’s coast in 1010 A.D. 


Fairy Holes 


The Vikings of old were renowned sailor 
s/navigators. Some documents suggest that certair 
“rod-holes” still found in rocks in many places on ths 
Labrador coast were the work of the Vikings. They are 
thought to possibly have driven iron rods into rock 
near the shore so that they could moor their ships. 

These holes are usually about eight or nine inche 
deep by about 7/4 of an inch in diameter. They ar 
slanted slightly away from, the sea ... as though t 
keep the lines from slipping. Two can be found a 
each end of St. Modeste Island, others near Schoone 
Cove at L’Anse Au Loup, and many others along th. 
Southern Labrador coastline. The “liveyeres” of old 
intrigued by these mysterious holes, called them “fair 
holes”. 


Basque Whalers 

By the late 1400s, the Labrador coast was apparet 
known to European fishermen and whalers who w 
attracted by the rich cod fishing and large wh 
populations. Among the visitors were whalers from 
Basque region of Spain who worked a large whal 
fishery in the Strait of Belle Isle. 

The Basque whalers were in Labrador for less than » 
years — from the 1540s to the 1620s — but they left 
indelible mark on the Labrador landscape. Thousands 
large, curved, red roofing tiles, which they brought fr 
Spain, are their calling cards. Generations of Labra 
children growing up in former Basque ports have grou 
up the tiles to make red ochre for painting. 


The Settlers 

The “settlers” are descendants of Europeans — mai 
British and French — who began settling in Labrador 
the 1700s. They came as fur traders and fisherm 
carpenters and tinsmiths, and blended their ways u 
those of the Indians and Inuit of Labrador. Many of th 
married Indian and Inuk women. 

The settlers were a highly individualistic group. Tt 
chose not to live in large communities but instead b 
their homes singly or in small groups. They often sp: 
from late fall to April at winter places at the heads of bs 
where there was plenty of timber for firewood a 
construction, and good access to the interior for trapp’ 
and hunting. 

Summer places, in carefully chosen harbours or 
islands, provided easy access to the sea for cod and s 
hunting. 


Historic Sites 


Respect For Archaeological Sites: 

The heritage of Labrador and its people is truly unique 
and rich. Sadly, some of the artifacts and evidence of that 
long heritage are being stolen, disturbed and destroyed 
by people who have no respect for archaeological sites. 
Remember: The removal of artifacts and the destruction 

of archaeological sites is forbidden. 


The Parks Canada Research barge anchored over 
the underwater site of the ‘‘San Juan’’, with the 
village of Red Bay in the background. Foreground, 
archaeologists from Memorial University ex- 
cavating a trench through a portion of the Basque 
whaling station on Saddle Island. 


Red Bay Historical Site 

Basque whalers carried out a very large whaling fishery 
in Southern Labrador during the 1500s and many of 
them made Saddle Island in Red Bay their seasonal 
home. 

Several years ago documents were found which told of 
these Basque whalers in Labrador. They also referred to 
the galleon “San Juan” which was lost in the winter of 
1565 less than 50 meters from shore stations on Saddle 
Island, on the eastern side of Red Bay Harbour. 

A Parks Canada underwater research team working 
from a specially designed barge and with sophisticated 
diving equipment, has located the “San Juan” and found 
it to be in near perfect condition. This vessel represents 
the oldest shipwreck yet discovered north of the 
Caribbean and because of the cold water, the best 
preserved shipwreck of the post medieval period. 

Although the whaler will never be refloated, a drafting 
of the ship is being undertaken and a model is expected 
to be made. Many artifacts have been taken from the 
wreck including a capstan, anchor, swivel gun, leather 
boots, whalebone, rope and barrel staves. 


A marine conservator making a mold of one of the 
ship’s fittings. This portion of the ship is now 
completely excavated: note the heavy planking in 
the interior of the hull. Also visible are the ship’s 
frames in the foreground. Ballast stones are 
visible in an unexcavated portion of the ship to the 
right of the photo. 


Completed excavations across the midships 
portion of the wreck showing interior hull planking 
to either side of the keelson in right half of photo. 
Heavy, curved and broken frames are visible to 
the left. Aluminum grids with two meter by two 
meter squares were installed to control ex- 
cavation limits and airlifts such as the one in the 
lower left corner, are used as vacuum cleaners to 
remove the mud which covers the ship’s hull. 


Memorial University of Newfoundland is responsible 
for archaeological research on land at the Red Bay site. 
Much of their work has been centered on Saddle Island. 
Archaeological remains including such structures as 
ovens, cooperages, dwellings, and other buildings, as 
well as some 6,000 artifacts, have provided much 
valuable information to date. 

The location of at least seven ovens on Saddle Island 
has been one of the highlights of work completed to this 
point. These were used to render whale blubber into oil 
for shipment to Europe. Over the next several years it is 
hoped that enough information will be collected to 
reconstruct the ovens, the woodworking and barrel- 
making areas, the cookhouse and living quarters. 

Some of the artifacts uncovered include knives, a 
plane iron, rosary, the socket of a harpoon or lance, 
several nails, a large number of oak and beech barrel 
parts and refuse from barrel manufacture, a cooper’s 
adze in an excellent state of preservation, ceramics, lead, 
fishhooks, glass, a lead (?) medallion, leather clothing, 
beans, a delicate wine glass, scissors, and olive jars. 

Once artifacts are extracted from the ground, they are 
taken to an onshore conservation lab where they are 
given immediate conservation treatment. 

Excavations and investigations are continuing at the 


site. 
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Inside of old whaling shed. Schooner Cove, near 
L’Anse Au Loup. This building has since fallen 
down. (Courtesy Them Days Magazine). 
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Caudal vertebrae from a whale found in their 
original position underwater in a trench excavated 
between the ‘‘San Juan’’ wreck site and Saddle 
island, Red Bay. (Courtesy Parks Canada) 


Schooner Cove 

Schooner Cove was an important port at one time, as 
well as a prosperous whaling station about 1904. This site 
_near L’Anse Au Loup still affords a good anchorage for 

ships during adverse weather. 

The whaling factory apparently ceased to operate early 
in the 20th century. Whalebones can still be found at the 
site. Other remains include miscellaneous pieces of metal 
from the factory, a dated concrete floor, etc. 

Schooner Cove is said to have once been called 
“Jersey Point” since it was supposedly owned by “Jer- 
seymen”. At one point it was said to be owned by “Job 
Brothers”. 

Later it became known as Schooner Cove because of 
the excellent harbour. Merchants came here in the fall to 
buy fish from the fishermen. 

Visitors can walk to Schooner Cove either from L’Anse 
Au Loup or Fox Cove (near Point Amour). Both of these 
are fairly easy trails that will take you to the site in about 
45 minutes. 


Tom Cabot’s Nap 

Local people remember the death of Tom Cabot, a 
resident of L’Anse Au Loup, who died of exposure on a 
small hill (“nap” in local jargon) just as you enter L’Anse 
Au Loup from Forteau. 

It was the height of the Great Depression - January 
23rd., 1933 - and Mr. Cabot had walked to Forteau to 
visit the Relief Officer (Welfare Officer). On the way back 
home a sudden storm caught him out in the open. A dog 
team is said to have stopped and Mr. Cabot supposedly 
got on the komatik (sled) but because he was so cold, he 
had to jump off and let the others go on. 

Search parties were out all night looking for him but he 
was not located until the next morning. Not being warmly 
dressed, he had frozen to death. 

A small wooden cross marks the place where the body 
was found. 


Shipwrecks 

The Strait of Belle Isle and vicinity is well respected by 
mariners from all over the world as one of the most 
treacherous stretches of water a sailor ever has to 
navigate. Numerous shipwrecks over the years attest to 
this well earned reputation. 

Cargo from these abandoned vessels has often ended 
up in the hands of local people, thus making what was 
often a very frugal existence, just a little easier. Goods 
that have been carried aboard ships that went down in 
local waters include grain, lumber, livestock, scrap metal, 
flour, cheese and bacon. 

Information related to how people remember specific 
wrecks might best be had by asking older residents in any 
of the Straits’ communities. 


The Bernier 

The Bernier is a ship that went down at the eastern 
entrance to Red Bay Harbour on November 4, 1966. The 
hulk is still in place and lies remarkably close to the 
Spanish Basque whaler which sank close by in 1565. 

For almost a year before the Bernier came to her final 
resting place, she had been dogged by a series of 
problems that kept her in Red Bay Harbour. 


The H.M.S. Raleigh 
The British warship, “‘H.M.S. Raleigh”, commanded 


by a Captain Brommely, ran aground between Point 
Amour and L’Anse Amour on the 9th day of August, 
1922. She had been en route from Port Au Choix, New- 
foundland to Forteau, Labrador when a storm with 
strong southwest winds and dense fog struck. This, 
combined with a strong current running east of the ship, 
is thought to have brought her off course. 

Her crew of 750 men all survived the disaster with the 
exception of ten men who drowned when their lifebcat 
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capsized. The recovered bodies were said to have been 
wrapped in British flags before interment in the cemetery 
at L’Anse Amour. A single gravestone marks the final 
resting place of these sailors. 

The rest of the crew members were housed in camps 
they constructed, in homes at L’Anse Amour and at the 
lighthouse at Point Amour. Eventually other ships came 
to pick up the survivors and take them back to England. 

The Union Jack flew over the Raleigh until October 
when she was abandoned and local residents were 
allowed to go aboard. They salvaged guns, barrels of 
rum, tins of tobacco and bails of leaf tobacco. Some 
copper, brass and lead were also taken off the ship by 
local fishermen. 

It was decided that the H.M.S. Raleigh was not to be 
left lying ashore in one piece (presumably so that no one 
could duplicate the pattern for this great warship). For 
this reason, she was blown up. Many huge rusted sec- 
tions can still be seen onshore even today. 

A 20” by 60” photograph of the Raleigh is owned by 
Mrs. Dianna Davis of L’Anse Amour. Visitors are 
welcome to view this giant photograph of the ship and its 
crew. Phone 927-5691. 


Cemeteries 

Like most other regions, part of the history of the 
Labrador Straits can be unravelled within the gates of our 
cemeteries. Given the relative isolation and frugal means 
of our people in earlier days, it is perhaps surprising that 
headstones recording deaths as early as 1812 can be 
found on the Straits. Cemeteries at Pinware and Red Bay 
are thought to be among some of the oldest. 


Arrowheads 

Many people have been known to find such things as 
arrowheads, spearheads, clay pipes and even the oc- 
casional coin here on the Labrador Straits. Sandy 
beaches are likely places for such discoveries. However, 
we cannot overemphasize the fact that our heritage is 
very important to us and for this reason people must not 
destroy or damage archaeological sites. 


Old French Fort 

Near West St. Modeste can be found the remains of a 
building locally referred to as “the old French fort”. 
Residents believe that this small structure (approximately 
9’ by 12’) was built about 1700 by French fishermen who 
stayed on the Labrador too late one fall and were thus 
forced to remain all winter, ice having blocked the Strait 
of Belle Isle. 

To survive they are thought to have built this log 
building which is located in a sheltered area away from 
the sea. The logs were stuffed with moss and half of the 
exterior was covered with sods which grew together and 
hardened. 

The structure was last fully intact about 1930 but little is 
left now other than a few pieces of the foundation. A trail 
leads to the site. 

John M. Bolger of West St. Modeste sometimes acts as 
a guide for visitors. He can be contacted by phoning 927- 
5701. 


Constantin’s Summer Home 
Pierre Constantin, a Frenchman, was the captain of 
the militia in the parish of Saint Augustin in the Seigneury 


of DeMaure. He greatly aided the Sieur de Cour- 
temanche in settling on the coast and was rewarded by 
acquiring a ten-year permit for trading and fishing in his 
“concession of Belle-Isle” which stretched from Grand 
Saint Modet (present day St. Modeste Island) as far as 
Red Bay. This permit was granted on May 18th, 1713. 
Constantin made seasonal trips to the area usually 
sending his employees to do his fishing for him. He built a 
few shelters for his workers and a residence to use himself 
during his infrequent summer visits. This summer 
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Memories 
from the Past 
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Pit saw - used in the region before electricity and 
sawmills were readily available. 


In the ‘‘old days”’ fishermen knit all of their own 
nets. Today most are purchased. Many people still 
retain the skills needed to produce their own gear, 
however. And of course, repairs are continually A 16th century wrought iron anchor found in about 
needed. (Judy McGrath photo; courtesy Them eight meters of water, 12 meters east of the wreck 
Days Magazine) site and probably belonging to the ‘“‘San Juan’’’. 


dwelling was situated in West St. Modeste. 

If you stir up the soil of a garden on the edge of the 
harbour of St. Modeste, at the foot of a cliff you will find 
remnants of semi-cylindrical roofing tiles of red clay such 
as are still seen in European countries. They were ob- 
viously left there when some building collapsed and they 
may mark the site of Constantin’s residence which existed 
in this area about 1716. 


Old Remedies 


The following are typical ‘‘old remedies” often used 
or claimed to have been used by past generations on 
the Labrador Straits. Employ at your own risk! 

Cuts — When you cut yourself, murr (turpentine) was 
placed on the cut. Tobacco was also chewed and then 
used to cover cuts and wounds. 

Sore Breasts — When your breasts became sore, they 
were rubbed with burnt butter. If that didn’t work, 
oakum was placed under the breasts. 

Boils — A bread poultice was placed on boils to cure 
them. 

Post Birth Problems — If a woman was “losing” 
(bleeding) after she had a baby, juniper was boiled 
and the woman drank the liquid. 

Bleeding Gums — If you had a tooth removed and 
the gums were bleeding, the hole was packed with 
cobwebs to stop the bleeding. 

Headaches — Brown paper was soaked in vinegar 
and placed over the forehead to help relieve 
headaches. 

Warts — A small piece of salt pork was crossed on the 
wart nine times. Then you threw the pork over your 
left shoulder with the right hand and made sure the 
pork was eaten by a dog. 

Sty On Eye — You crossed the sty nine times with a 
gold wedding band. 


Museums 


There are two local museums on the Labrador Straits 
and both will furnish the visitor with a deeper insight into 
life on coastal Labrador when the people were much 
Ss isolated and dependent upon each other for sur- 
vival. 


Labrador Straits Museum 

No visitor to Labrador should pass up an opportunity 
to visit this museum. It offers a rare chance to examine 
artifacts related to the people’s way of life on the coast in 
earlier times. 

A special attraction is the 10-foot long “komatik” or 
sleigh, many of which are still in use by local people for 
winter travel. Other items of interest include the first 
telephone, radio and typewriter ever used in this area. 
Also on display are an early gramaphone and an early 
version of a “daybed”, along with many other valuables. 

Campers/tenters are permitted to stay overnight on 
the grounds surrounding this museum. 

Location: Between Forteau and L’Anse Au Loup — west 
of the L’Anse Amour branch road intersection. 

Season: July, August and September, 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., seven days/week. 

Admission: Free. 

Contact: The museum hostess on duty or Ms. Margaret 
Buckle, L’Anse Au Loup, at (709) 927-5659. 
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Red Bay Museum 

The recent discoveries related to Basque whalers who 
occupied Red Bay in the 16th century have encouraged 
residents of this village to open their own museum. The 
Butus Historical Society oversees this undertaking. It is 
located in a small building just beyond the “M. Organ 
General Store” in Red Bay. 

A Basque display room contains a number of artifacts 
from the period including a copy of what is thought to be 
the first will ever written in Canada, a 100-year old 
Basque shirt which was woven in Spain, the Basque flag, 
whalebone, and pieces of roofing tiles used in the original 
16th century buildings. 

Other antiques/collectibles are on display such as a 
vintage sewing machine, flat irons, and a handmade 
“deck broom”. On the top floor of the structure an 
“antique bedroom sitting” has been arranged. 

Season: June through August on a voluntary basis. 
Admission: Free 

Contact: Mrs. Hazel Yetman, Red Bay, at (709) 920- 
2065. 


and Crafts 


The arts and crafts of Labrador reflect a way of life very 
different from that familiar to most of us. All goods 
produced show the ingenuity and skill of handcrafting. 
They also provide an insight into the way of life from 
which they have evolved, a way of life physically rugged 
yet sensitive to the beauty and harmony of nature. 

Handcrafts produced in Labrador are as distinctive as 
the people who produce them, and as diverse as the land 
itself. Products have developed in isolation, broadening 
the variety of interesting and beautiful crafts. 

Historically, Labrador crafts were produced out of 
necessity: for warmth, dryness and utility. Where time, 
materials and creativity allowed, decoration and colour 
were added.. 

Items necessary for day-to-day living, such as boats, 
nets, sleds, stoves, tools, harnesses, snowshoes and 
clothing have been crafted by Labradorians for 
generations. 

Articles of clothing such as parkas, cossacks, sealskin 
boots, and mittens are still made for local use. They are 
specifically fashioned for a cold climate but find use in 
southern winters also. One of the most appealing features 
of northern clothing is the beautiful and_ intricate 
decoration often applied with embroidery. 


Labrador Straits Craft Centre 

Telephone: (709) 927-5533 

Location: Pinware - Directly opposite the Pinware River 
Provincial Park entrance. 

Here you'll find exquisite handcrafts featuring many 
traditional Labradorian crafts such as duffle coats, mitts 
and slippers; Canadian Mist coats; cotton duck cossacks; 
hand-embroidered parkas worked with traditional 
designs; hooked rugs; crocheting; carvings; original 
paintings; handmade quilts; knitted goods; snowshoes; 
souvenirs; and much, much, more! Craft materials are 
also sold. 

Advance orders can be taken for specific items which 
are then made up to your specifications. 


a 


Cossacks, and other items of clothing, 
are still produced on the Labrador 
Straits — for local use and for sale to 
visitors. Check out any of the craft 
shops in the region. 

(Judy McGrath photo; 

courtesy Them Days Magazine) 


Grass braiding, the work of Bessie Flynn, 
Forteau. (Judy McGrath photo; 


courtesy Them Days Magazine) 


y: 


Archaeologists ex- 
cavating at the Basque 
Whaler’s_ site, Saddle 
Island, Red Bay, 
Labrador. 


Sea gulls taking to flight, L’Anse Au Loup, Labrador. 
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Sales Clerk - Mrs. Sylvia (Edward) Buckle (927-5821 - 
home) 
Assistant - Mrs. Kathleen (Alex) O’Brien (927-5713 - 
home) 

The sales clerk will often open the craft centre for 
visitors who arrive at a time when the facility is normally 
closed. Call Mrs. Sylvia Buckle at 927-5821. 

The hours of operation can vary from time to time but 
generally the following schedule is followed: 

Open: 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
lp.m.to6p.m. 

From mid-June to the end of September, the Centre is 
open seven days/week. From October to Christmas it is 
open Monday to Friday. From January to mid-June it is 
open on Wednesdays only. 


Moores Handicrafts & Accessories 

Telephone: (709) 931-2022 

Location: L’Anse Au Clair 

This shop specializes in the production of the following 
items (retailed by this firm): Canadian Mist coats - winter 
coats with fox fur collars; ski jackets, with knitted front 
and collar; summer jackets, lined, with knitted front and 
collar; knitted goods. 


Commercial Fishing 

The economy of the Labrador Straits still lives or dies 
by the commercial fishery, just as it has for centuries. 
Through good years and lean years, the people have 
stuck with the fishery and of late have been rewarded 
with improved markets and fish stocks. 

The cod fish is the most important species taken in 
these waters. There are a number of fish processing 
facilities on this coast, the majority of which are salt fish 
operations. 

At L’Anse Au Loup a “fresh fish plant” operates. This 
plant for the most part produces “fresh-frozen fish fillets” 
from cod and turbot. 

Fishermen use a variety of craft in these waters as they 
pursue the cod, including small, open wooden boats 
powered by outboard motors, longliners that vary from 
approximately 30 to 60 feet in length and the occasional 
dragger which can be even longer. The cod itself is 
caught in many ways — by using a jigger as the inshore 
fishermen often do; by a baited trawl (a long line with a 
series of individually baited hooks); by gill nets; by cod 
traps, and by dragnets. 

The processing of the catch is usually carried out at 
most community wharves in the afternoons and early 
evenings. Visitors will enjoy watching the catch being 
skillfully split and salted. Most of it is sold to fish com- 
panies although individuals still salt and dry enough for 
their own family’s consumption. Be on the lookout for 
fish spread out to dry on flakes or rocks. 


A wide range of craft textiles are also stocked, in- 
cluding Canadian Mist fabric, cotton duck, linings, furs, 
zippers, embroidery silks and threads, and wool in 
assorted colours and brands. 

Moores Handicrafts & Accessories also operates a 
dealership for “Lewiscraft”, an arts and craft supply 
house that handles 12,000 craft items from latchet hooxs 
to leather crafts. If the local dealer does not have an item 
in stock, they will order it for you. 

Paul’s Ceramic Shop 

Telephone: (709) 927-5587 

Location: On the outskirts of Pinware 

Manager: Mrs. Margaret (Paul) Beals 

Hundreds of dishes, souvenirs, knick-knacks and 
ornaments are produced in this studio. Visitors are 
welcome to drop in to try their hand at the process, 
whether for an afternoon or longer. Both children and 
adults will enjoy ceramics and will be given free in- 
struction. 

“Greenware”, supplies, and finished items are all 
available for sale. 

HOURS: (Year-round) x 

Monday to Thursday - 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Friday and Saturday - 1l a.m. to7 p.m. 

Sunday - Closed 


As you watch the processing, maybe-you'll get a fresh 
fish for your dinner. You'll find children on the wharf — 
usually cutting out “tongues” from the cod. This provides 
pocket money for the children during the summer. It also 
provides a delicious meal. 

Later in the evening is a good time to catch a rock 
cod over the wharfhead. And it is also the best time to 
catch the fishermen for a chat. 

Although the cod is the mainstay of the commercial 
fishing industry, that is not to say there are no other 
important species. Other fish caught by Labrador Straits 
fishermen include salmon, herring, squid, flounder, 
turbot, halibut, cat fish, scallops, mackerel, caplin, 


mussels, clams and wrinkles. 
= | 


Tourism 

Every year more and more visitors venture to Canada’s 
North to see this country’s last frontier. Modern tran- 
sportation and expanding tourist accommodation now 
make it possible for visitors to see and experience life in 
formerly remote and isolated settlements. 

Tourism is quickly developing into an important in- 
dustry on the Labrador Straits. 


Se 


- 
Marine Service Centre, L’Anse Au Diable, Labrador Straits. Most of the longliner fleet is 
berthed here over winter. 


The fog has come in and with it, the longliners. 
These ships are typical of those used in coastal Labrador. 
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Handling the catch as it comes off 
the boats. (Judy McGrath photos; 
courtesy Them Days Magazine) 


Qe 
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Fish plant employees, L’Anse Au Loup. 
(Judy McGrath photo; courtesy Them Days 
Magazine) 


‘On the line’? — fish 
plant, L’Anse Au Loup, 


Labrador. 
(Judy McGrath photo; 
courtesy Them Days 
Magazine) 

D 
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The 
Great 


Outdoor 


beckons you 
everywhere in Labrador 


Coastal Labradorians are an outdoors people. They live, they work, they thrive outdoors — no matter 
what the season or weather. This wide-open, expansive land invites the traveller to tarry awhile ... to slow 


down and participate in a multitude of outdoors activities. 


Our northern summer will afford a unique outdoors experience. Labrador beckons with scenery, great 


fishing, and a tranquility rarely felt by few. 


CAMPING 


There are three “official” camping areas on the 
Labrador Straits, and on occasion people have been 
known to stop at other places as well. General stores are 
to be found in most communities and they can usually 
supply the traveller with most anything he or she may 
require while on holiday on the Labrador Straits. 


Smallwood Municipal Park 


Location: Near L’Anse Au Clair 

This park was primarily intended for use as a picnic site 
but campers are welcome to stay too. Facilities/features 
include picnic sites, playground, tenting area, pond for 
boating and swimming, changing room. For more in- 
formation phone (709) 931-2481. 


Labrador Straits Museum 
Location: On the main highway between Forteau and 
L’Anse Au Loup, just west of the L’Anse Amour branch 
road intersection. 

The grounds surrounding this museum are available to 
campers using tents, trailers, campers, etc. 
Contact: The hostess in the museum itself, or Ms. 
Margaret Buckle, L’Anse Au Loup, at (709) 927-5659. 


Pinware River Provincial Park 
Location: Pinware 

The seasonal opening and closing dates for the Pin- 
ware River Provincial Park vary each year depending 
upon the weather but generally it opens in mid-May and 
closes during the first week of September. 

There are 15 campsites available in this supervised 
facility. Other facilities/features include 25 picnic tables, 
fireplaces, superb beaches, swimming area with changing 
rooms, outdoor toilets, firewood and drinking water. 
Contact: The Park Attendant on duty, or James Hudson, 
Park Officer - (709) 927-5722, or Frank Brown, Assistant 
Park Ranger - (709) 920-2054. 


County Cat Pond 

Here you'll find a small picnic area that travellers to 
Red Bay often take advantage of. It is located seven miles 
from Red Bay between County Cat Pond and the Pin- 
ware River. The facilities at this picnic area include a 
cabin, picnic tables and outdoor toilets. 


Photographic Opportunities 


“Shutterbugs” will find ample opportunity to pursue 


their craft on the Labrador Straits. Some film and bat- 


teries are available locally but we would suggest that you 
bring along a good supply of your own. 


Overfalls Brook 

A spectacular hundred-foot high waterfalls at 
‘“Overfalls Brook” tumbles into the sea about two or three 
miles from Forteau. A fairly easy path follows the 
shoreline from the end of the harbour road in Forteau to 
the falls. The hike usually takes about 45 minutes one 
way and involves walking over boulders in some sections. 


Berry Picking 

Ever since people arrived on the Labrador, berries 
have been an important component in the local diet. 
Many of Labrador’s shrubs and smaller plants bear edible 
fruits each summer and fall. These berries, often highly 
palatable, are commonly harvested by Labradorians for 
jellies, jams, pies, and fresh fruit and juices. The following 
is a list of the most common berries found on the 
Labrador Straits and the approximate date when they are 
ripe. 


WHERE TO LOOK 


TIME THEY RIPEN 


Grows close to ground 
areas (orange berry) 


Bakeapples 


Partridgeberries 
or 


round. 
Redberries ¢ 


Squash berries Wooded areas; 


Blueberries 


Blackberries 
only much darker. 


Plum Boys 


Stopped for a ‘‘mug-up’’ on the Labrador. Note 
the tin can used as a kettle to boil the tea. 


A berry picking excursion is as much a social occasion 
as anything. Just take along your rubbers, maybe a pair 
of gloves, your bucket and a light jacket. You'll leave 
after breakfast and perhaps follow one of the many paths 
leading to the best berry grounds. You'll want your lunch 
and your kettle, as you can’t go berry picking unless you 
stop to “boil up”! 

By “boil up”, we mean stop for dinner. You'll find a 
brook to get some water — then boil the kettle on an 
open fire and settle back with your tea and whatever else 
you brought to eat. You’re sure to be starved after all that 
fresh air, berry picking and the hike. 

After, you'll probably want to pick some more before 
trudging back to camp. Maybe you'll even make some 
jam when you get back! 


Barren land; grows close to the 


grows on 
berries are red in colour. 


Grows close to the ground. 


Barren ground; grows close to the 
ground; berry resembles blueberry | Mid summer 


Grassy areas; grows close to the 
ground; berries are dark red in colour. 


There is a definite season for this 
berry. It usually opens about mid- 
August. 


in 


Middle of September. 


Latter part of September 


Mid to late summer 


Mid to late summer. 


BAKEAPPLE 


BAKEAPPLES — 


Bakeapples are a delicate fruit that grow wild in XZ 
northern climates. They are “far and away” the most ze 
highly prized berry in Labrador South. Qo 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell once said, “God didn’t bless = 
Labrador with apples and oranges but he did provide Z 
them with an equally valuable fruit.” He was referring sn 
to the bakeapple. mM 

They can be found on both sides of the Labrador 
Straits Highway between most communities, 
especially in marshy areas. Anyone not used to the 
country should not venture too far inland without 
seeking information from local residents. 

Each year the government announces the opening 
of the bakeapple season and the exact date depends 
upon how advanced the season is. Usually you can 
begin picking by sometime in the middle of August. 

Two side roads have been constructed expressly for 
the purpose of bakeapple harvesting. These lead off of 
the Labrador Straits Highway. One is located on the 
outskirts of L’Anse Au Clair while the other is three 
miles west of Red Bay. 
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Sailing 

Bring your own boat to the coast of Labrador — 
whether you depend on power or sail. We've great water 
off Southern Labrador, good harbours and wharves, and 
plenty of places to obtain provisions. 

You'll be enchanted with a seemingly endless coastline 
decorated with quiet coves, rocky headlands, and lazy, 
glorious bays. There’s lots of activity in port too during 
the summer as the fishing season is in full swing then. 


Nelly Island (sea gull nesting grounds) 

Great numbers of sea gulls nest on Nelly Island every 
year. During July and August this island, which is about 
three miles by boat from the community of Pinware, is 
literally covered with gulls and their eggs. Birds and eggs 
are both protected by law so visitors to Nelly Island are 
cautioned not to harm either. 

Anyone interested in a first-hand look at this 
remarkable demonstration of Mother Nature at work 
could probably find someone in Pinware with a boat to 
take them out. 


Typical beach scene - Labrador. (Courtesy Them 
Days Magazine) 


Beaches 

In the past, travellers departing for Labrador have 
mistakenly assumed that they would find no beaches in 
this “Big Land” to the north. Quite the contrary. Almost 
every community on the Labrador Straits is blessed with 
at least one sandy beach, some as long as 11/4 miles in 
length! 

Many an hour can be enjoyable spent poking around 
on these virgin sands. Although the ocean water is too 
cold for swimming, many go wading or just splash 
around at the water’s edge. 

Wildlife abounds in these parts. One is sure to see 
snipes and gulls, ducks and maybe a flock of geese. 
Groundhogs occasionally put in an appearance too and 
song birds aren’t usually far away. 

Exploring the beach for some of the many different sea 
shells is fun for the whole family. Driftwood and pieces of 
fishing gear are always washing up on the beaches and 
they make fine souvenirs to take back home as a 
reminder of this time you spent by the sea. 

In some places fish can be seen from the wharves and 
beaches. When the caplin (a smelt-like fish) run is on, 
thousands and thousands can be seen at the beach edge, 
and even caught in buckets or with your bare hands! 

Strolling, jogging or walking — take your pick — they 
are all affairs of the avid beach enthusiast. What could be 
nicer than a sunny day ... dawdling along with the waves 
lapping at your feet, watching the fishing boats go to and 
fro. Peaceful scenery, gentle breezes, and the children 
digging for “treasure”, or building sand castles. And 


speaking of treasure, adults often find arrowheads and 
spearheads on these sandy beaches. 

The beach at L’Anse Au Clair in particular provides a 
spectacular sight on a windy day as giant waves roll in 
bringing with them visions of surfers and swimming. 
Unfortunately, the water might prove a trifle cool for all 
but the hardiest surf freak! 


Wild Flowers 

The varying topography on the Labrador Straits ha 
encouraged scores of species of wild flowers to take up 
residence in the region. Throughout the summer and fall, 
the land is continually in bloom as one delicate variety 
gives way to another. Some of these are naturally small 
compared to cultivated flowers but viewed close-up, their 
beauty is extraordinary. 

Look for these showy flowers everywhere — in bogs, 
along river banks, in the woods, along the shore, in 
meadows or on the barrens. Photographers could spend 
days exploring for and recording these floral gems. 


Whitewater Adventure 

Bring your own inflatable raft or kayak along for a 
thrilling “tumble” down the Pinware River. Adventure 
seekers may indeed want to test themselves against the 
“white water miles” of this river. The view surrounding 
these sections is nothing short of breath-taking. 


Canoeing 
Labrador is a canoeist’s paradise. Thousands and 

thousands of lakes and “ponds” dot this unspoiled 

territory. 

Solitude, beauty and miles of rivers and lakes for the 
person who loves to get away from it all. Bring your 
canoe or small boat when you come. 

The following is a listing of some of the places on the 
Labrador Straits where you will find it easy to launch your 
craft. 

1. At “Big Pond”, Smallwood Municipal Park, near 
L’Anse Au Clair. 

2. At “Long Pond”. Access from a 1/4 mile long side road 
which branches off the main highway between L’Anse 
Au Clair and Forteau. 

3. At “First Pond’. Access at the end of a mile long side 
road between Forteau and English Point. 

4. At the Pinware River. Access from the Pinware River 
Provincial Park. 


Backpacking and hiking 
are favourite pastimes 
““down on the 
Labrador’’. Many areas 
are crisscrossed by 
scores of footpaths. 


Hiking 


There are dozens of trails and “footpaths” that 
meander up and down the Labrador Straits and many of 
these have existed for a very long time. These were the 
“roads” of yesterday, before the highway was built and 
snowmobiles made their appearance. 

Residents still use these trails extensively as they 
travel about “in the country” — hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, and berry picking. 

The local Tourist Association is in the process of having 
some of these footpaths marked so that tourists can have 
a look at Labrador close-up. Visitors should check with 
someone in each community for information on these 
local trails and for directions to the starting points. 

Clothing suitable for the weather conditions should be 
taken along as well as hiking boots and possibly insect 
repellent. Visitors unfamiliar with the terrain should not 
wander too far off of the paths lest they lose their way. It’s 
also a good idea to let someone know where you plan to 
go and when you expect to return. 


SUGGESTED HIKES 


(inquire locally for more info) 


L’Anse Au Clair 

Both the east and west sides of the bay, and the hills on 
the east side. Here you'll find sea shells, groundhogs, 
breath-taking views, grassy meadows. 


Forteau 

1. From Forteau to Overfalls Brook. A fairly easy walk 
along the shore for two or three miles. Some sections 
involve walking over boulders. A splendid 100 foot 
high waterfalls marks the end of this trip. 

2. To Taylor’s Gulch Pond. At least two trails lead to this 
pond. One begins at the L’Anse Amour branch road 
intersection and is an easy walk. Somewhat steeper is 
the trail up the gulch from English Point. 


L’Anse Au Loup 

1. To Schooner Cove from the end of the harbour road. 
Quite an easy walk of about two miles terminating at 
the site of along abandoned whale factory. 
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2. To L’Anse Au Loup Pond. This easy trail is mostly 
grassy and involves a walk of two or three hours. At 
the pond you'll find two “tilts” (cabins). Bakeapple 
picking and trouting are attractions to this area. 

3. Up to “the Battery” starting at the home of Llewellyn 
Normore, L’Anse Au Loup. A fairly easy trail although 
it’s uphill. This trail is much used for partridgeberry 
picking in the fall. 


Capstan Island 

1. Trail to Boogies Hill. This is a fairly short trail but it 
presents a rather difficult climb. The top of the hill 
affords a good view of the ocean and community, and 
is a fine place to pick berries. 

2. Trail out around “the Battery”. From the bottom of 
this gigantic hill, this trail will lead you out around the 
cliffs for a distance of two or three miles. The ocean 
view is unsurpassed from this trail, and if you have time 
to linger, you may want to pick some berries. There is 
much local history attached to the Battery too. 


West St. Modeste 

1. From West St. Modeste to the remains of the “old 
French fort”. Parts of the foundation of a small building 
can be found about % mile inland from West St. 
Modeste. Local people believe the remains are that of 
a small dwelling possibly built during the French era in 
the 1700s. The walk only takes about ten or 15 
minutes. One should wear rubbers for this hike. 

2. Continuing along beyond the old French fort, the trail 
will take you to the top of Boogies Hill where one can 
enjoy a panoramic view of the ocean, the Pinware 
River, and the communities of Pinware and West St. 
Modeste. Photographers might especially appreciate 
this landscape. The trail is only about one mile from 
West. St. Modeste and is moderately difficult. 


Pinware 

1. From “Black Rock Brook” bridge near Pinware to the 
ridge. A 11/2 hour hike over easy terrain. 

2. From the eastern side of the Pinware River to the now 
abandoned community of East St. Modeste. A 1/2 hour 
walk which should prove an easy hike. 


Red Bay 

1. From the main highway to the tower at the top of 
Sam’s Hill. An easy walk taking about !/2 hour. Once at 
the top, hikers will appreciate the excellent view of the 
village. 

2. Just off the main highway, around “the Basiin’, up to 
the “Rockyman” on top of Tracey Hill. This trail is 
about 11/2 miles long, is in good condition and is easy 
to follow. From the top the whole village and coastline 
can be viewed. 
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Special Events 


When visiting the Labrador Straits, check locally for 
various Special Events that may be underway in any of 
the communities. Often the local general stores will have 
notices posted describing current activities. 

Examples of events that may be taking place would 
include Fall Fairs, the Bakeapple Festival, Garden 
Parties, Potluck Suppers, Winter Carnivals, Sports Days, 
Dart Tournaments, the Caplin Run, Clam Digs, Hockey 
Tournaments, School Programs, etc. 


The Bakeapple Festival 

One of the grandest events celebrated all over the 
Labrador Straits is the annual Bakeapple Festival which is 
usually held about mid August. Thousands of people 
pass through the entrance gates to this gala undertaking 


With thousands of lakes, scores of rivers and too many 
streams to count, fresh water fishing takes on a whole 
new meaning in Labrador. Atlantic Salmon and speckled 
trout are only two of the prizes to be had from our 
sparkling water. 

Ours is a fisherman’s paradise whether you wet your 
line in a remote wilderness lake or fly-cast in a roadside 
stream. The attractions and advantages which Labrador 
has to offer to the fisherman cannot be surpassed 
elsewhere on the North American continent. 


Scheduled Rivers 

A scheduled river is a river in which persons fishing 
must be in possession of a valid salmon fishing licence. 
Generally speaking, approaches to these rivers have 
signs posted stating that such a licence is required. 

On the Labrador Straits, the following are scheduled 
rivers: 
1. Forteau River including First, Second and Third Lakes. 
2. Pinware River and tributary streams including Trout 
River and County Cat River. 


Forteau River 

Emptying into the Strait of Belle Isle, this river offers 
good salmon and trout fishing, with salmon from early 
July until September. The river has a 3.5 km (2 mile) 


LICENCED 


HEAVIEST 
STREAM pays _| GRILSE | SALMON | TOTAL | saiMON 


each year, with many families planning their annual 
vacations to coincide with it. 

The Folk Festival aspect is central to the Bakeapple 
Festival. Scores of entertainers come in to the Straits from 
all over Newfoundland, Labrador and Quebec. They 
include everything from storytellers, square dancers and 
fiddlers, to hearty balladeers, fortune tellers and step 
dancers. 

Other sample activities usually include such things as 
the Bakeapple Baking Contest, dances, “ol’ time socials”, 
bakeapple picking, target shooting contests, handcraft 
demonstrations, scenic tours by plane, boat and bus, 
historic tours, senior citizens’ activities, cod-jigging ex- 
peditions, fish splitting contests, a children’s centre, 
extravagant amounts of food featuring local specialties, 
and much more! 


SALMON ANGLING STATISTICS - 1980 


ROD 


chain of pools suitable for both wet and dry fly fishing. 
The best trout fishing is found 14.5 km (9 miles) inland at 
the feeder. 


Pinware River and County Cat River 

The Pinware River is 80 km (50 miles) long with an 
average width of around 90 m (300 feet). It is very deep in 
spots, with boulders, rocks and rubble on its sandy 
bottom. 

The best fishing period is usually about July Ist to 
August 3lst. Reports from anglers who fished the Pin- 
ware recently indicate that the fishing was very good. 


Summer Trouting on Non-Scheduled Waters 

Sportsmen will find that good trout fishing exists in 
other areas besides the scheduled rivers. For instance, 
fishermen might try: 
1. L’Anse Au Loup Brook 
2. Deep Pond (between L’Anse Au Clair and Forteau) 
3. New Trout Pond (between L’Anse Au Clair and 
Forteau) 


4. Old Trout Pond (between L’Anse Au Clair and For- 
teau) 

NOTE: New Trout Pond and Old Trout Pond are both 
about a 20-minute walk from the main highway. 


FISHING LODGES 

Persons planning a fishirig trip should contact any of 
the listed lodge owners to determine the current status 
of their establishment and the rates in effect. 

Forteau Salmon Lodge 

Contact: Steve Letto, Northern Light Inn, L’Anse 
Au Clair, at (709) 931-2332, 

This fishing lodge is situated on the Forteau River 
and offers modern accommodations for 12 fishermen. 
Lucky Strike Lodge 

Contact: Mrs. Patricia (Hedley) Normore, L’Anse 
Au Loup at (709) 927-5657. 

This modern fishing lodge on the Pinware River can 
accommodate 14 fishermen. Transportation from 
Blanc Sablon, Quebec to the river is included in the 
rate. 


Chute Pool Cabin 

Contact: Milton Hancock, Forteau at (709) 931- 
Dowd: 

“Chute Pool Cabin” is another very modern fishing 
lodge on the Pinware River. Accommodations are 
available for 10 persons. Free transportation is 
provided from the airport at Blanc Sablon to the 
fishing camp. 

Pinware Lodge Ltd. 
Contact: Elmer Lovett, 
4527 DuBois Blvd.., 
Brookfield, Illinois, U.S.A. 60513 

Telephone: (312) 485-6209 

Up-to-date accommodations for up to 12 fishermen 
are provided by this lodge overlooking the Pinware 
River. Transportation to the river is additional to rates. 


Family Inland Fishery Licences 

Family fishing licences) may be issued to the husband 
and/or wife in any family plus any children up to and 
including those eighteen (18) years of age. Any child in a 
family who is nineteen (19) years of age or older must buy 
a licence for himself (herself) and such children may not 
participate in the famliy licence. 

However, a child eighteen (18) years of age or under 
- may purchase his (her) own licence but children under 
fourteen (14) years shall not fish in any scheduled river 
unless accompanied by an adult. 

The bag limit of the fiaamily licence shall be that of the 
regular individual licence — two salmon or grilse per day 
and 24 trout per day. In other words, if a husband, wife 
and three children participate in a family licence, all five 
together may not take miore than the bag limit in one day, 
or in the case of trout fishing, not more than 24 trout. 

Any person wishing to secure his (her) own regular bag 
limit may purchase his (her) own licence and may not, 
therefore, participate in the family licence. 


Senior Citizens Fishing Licences 

Senior citizens of this Province and those visiting the 
Province may obtain, free of charge, a sports salmon 
fishing license. A person must produce his or her Old Age 
Security card plus another form of identification, such as 
a Driver’s Licence or Birth Certificate to be eligible for a 
free licence. Family licences may be issued if both 
husband and wife are 65 years of age or older. 

The regulation regarding licenced guides will apply to 
all non-residents. 


Licences - Current Fees 

The following information regarding licence fees was 
current when this publication went to press in 1981. 
Obviously, any information, but especially that involving 
licence fees, could change at some later date. 


No person is permitted to fish for salmon in the inland 
waters of the Provinc2 without a salmon fishing licence. 
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Seasonal resident salmon licences cost $10.00 for an 
individual licence; $15.00 for a family licence. 

Non-resident salmon fishing licences cost $40.00 for 
the season. Family licences cost $60.00 for the season. 
The holder of a salmon fishing licence may fish for all 
species. 

Individual non-resident trout fishing licences cost 
$10.00 for the season and the family licences cost $15.00 
for the season. These licences cover all waters except 
those indicated as scheduled rivers. 

Inland fishing licences for trout and salmon can be 
obtained from many retail outlets such as hardware 
stores, sporting goods stores, service stations, etc. 
located throughout the Province. If assistance is required 
in locating outlets having licenses for sale, inquire directly 
to: 

The Wildlife Division, 

Dept. of Development, 

Box 4750, Bldg. 810 

Pleasantville, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada 

Telephone: (709) 737-2815. 


Fishing Seasons 

The following fishing seasons for Atlantic Salmon and 
trout were in effect at the time of printing. Please check 
the current edition of “GUIDE TO ANGLERS”, printed 
by the Federal Department of Fisheries and Oceans, or 
with local Fisheries Officers (phone (709) 927-5582) for 
possible changes. 

SALMON: Open season in Labrador is from June 20th to 
September 15th. 

TROUT: The open season for trout in inland waters (with 
the exception of scheduled rivers) is January 15th 
through September 15th. In scheduled rivers, the 
season coincides with that set for salmon and the 
same regulations apply - i.e. fishing may be done 
with artificial fly only and salmon licences are 
required. 

Bag Limits 

SALMON: Two salmon or grilse per day 

TROUT: 24 per day, or the number of trout totalling 4.5 
kg or (10 lbs.) plus one (1) trout, whichever is the 
lesser. 


The foregoing information with respect to the New- 
foundland Fishery Regulations is intended as a guide 
only. Complete information may be obtained on ap- 
plication to: 

Federal Dept. of Fisheries and Oceans, 

Information Bureau, 

Box 5667, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada 

Telephone: (709) 737-4421 

Also, more detailed information on fishing and hunting 
in the Province of Newfoundland and Labrador may be 
obtained by writing for a copy of the publication 
“OUTDOOR GUIDE - NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
LABRADOR’. Address requests to: 

Provincial Department of Tourism, Box 2016 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada 


Licenced Guides 

Non-residents fishing for salmon must be accompanied 
by licenced guides, except when fishing 500 m (1/4 mile) 
in both instances from any highway crossing scheduled 
streams. 

Licenced guides are required for all types of fishing in 
Labrador. Where non-residents fish together the number 
of guides shall not be less than one for each two sport- 
smen. 

Those wishing to obtain the services of a guide should 
make inquiries locally. The list to follow outlines some of 
those who have purchased guiding licences in the past. 
Sportsmen should check with any of these people tosee if 
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they are presently interested in guiding fishermen. There Pinware 


Sammie Pike - 927-5834 


may be others who were inadvertently left off this listing. 
Forteau 

Frederick Hancock 

Terry Hancock - 931-2571 

Stuart Hancock - 931-2286 

James Hancock - 931-2210 

Milton Hancock - 931-2511 

Harold Hancock - 931-2731 
William Flynn - 931-2470 

English Point 

Robert Butt - 931-2691 

Lester Butt - 931-2946 

Cecil Butt 

L’Anse Au Loup 

Bob Smith - 927-5672 

Tony O’Brien - 927-5653 

Dennis Normore - 927-5520 
Hedley Normore - 927-5657 
Dorman Normore - 927-5616 
West St. Modeste 

Matthew, Killian, Neil & Joseph Pike - 927-5705 
Maurice & Ivan O’Brien - 927-5713 
Steward Pike - 927-5721 

Malcolm Bolger - 927-5712 

Pius Cabot - 927-5838 

Giles O'Dell - 927-5738 


By Road 

Fishermen coming to the Labrador Straits can travel by 
road from Port aux Basques to St. Barbe, a distance of 
581 km (361 miles) and from there by ferry to Blanc 
Sablon, Quebec. 

During the summer the ferry leaves St. Barbe at 8:00 
a.m. and 2:00 p.m. daily, departing from Blanc Sablon at 
10:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. This schedule is usually 
maintained from mid May to mid October. NOTE, 
however, that on Wednesdays during the summer, only 
ONE CROSSING is made - departing St. Barbe at 8:00 
a.m. and Blanc Sablon at 10:30 a.m. (Newfoundland 
Time). 

During the rest of the season - including early in May 
and from mid October to the end of December - the ferry 
makes only one trip per day, seven days per week. 

All crossings “weather permitting”. This schedule is 
subject to changes. For more complete information 
regarding this schedule, see page 47. 


Clyde Ryan 


iver, Labrador Straits. 


The mighty Pinware 


By Air 

Labrador Airways -Ltd. operates a year-round 
scheduled air service out of Deer Lake and Goose Bay. 
The flights out of Deer Lake (Corner Brook) connect with 
Blanc Sablon (Forteau, Pinware) and St. Anthony. The © 
flights out of Goose Bay connect with Blanc Sablon 
(Forteau, Pinware), St. Anthony, Gander and St. 
John’s. 

Labrador Airways also services many settlements on 
the Labrador coast from Goose Bay, with scheduled 
services three times per week, year-round; and five times 
per week in the summer. 

For reservations, schedules and fares, call Labrador 
Airways at any of these numbers: 

St. John’s - 709-753-9370 

Corner Brook - 709-686-2822 or 709-686-2521 
Deer Lake - 709-635-3142 

Gander - 709-256-4917 

St. Anthony - 709-454-8281 

Blanc Sablon - 709-931-2520 or 418-461-2040 
Goose Bay - 709-896-3387 

Info on CHARTER AIRCRAFT SERVICES operating 
in Labrador may be obtained by contacting either of the 
following firms: 

1. Labrador Airways Ltd., 

Box 300, Station A, 

Goose Bay, Labrador 

Canada AOP 1S0 

Telephone: 709-896-8113 
2. Newfoundland and Labrador Air Transport Ltd., 

P.O. Box 401, 

Happy Valley, Labrador 

Canada AOP 1E0 

Telephone: 709-896-5987 (Goose Bay) 

709-686-2521 (Pasadena) 


Bird Watching 

The birds of Labrador and the offshore waters are 
diverse, with at least 225 species reported on Labrador 
and Newfoundland. Only about 10% of these remain 
year-round, the rest seeking less severe climates in 
winter. 

The abundant fish stocks off the Atlantic coast of 
Canada attract many thousands of seabirds to the region 
each spring. These birds - including the murres (often 
referred to locally as “turrs”), puffins, petrels, gannets, 
and razor-billed auks — come to Labrador waters after 
having wintered at sea or in far-flung lands, and con- 
centrate in the region where the warm Gulf Stream meets 
the cold Labrador Current. 

Suitable cliffs and islands, including some off coastal 
Labrador, are often engulfed in birds. Here the birds feed 
on fish and in turn deposit up to 100,000 tonnes of 
nutrients in the sea each year as guano. 

Shorebirds are abundant all along the coast and one 
will often find them patrolling the shoreline in search of 
food. Many of the shorebirds which do not actually nest 
in Labrador breed and rest in the area on their way to 
nesting grounds further north. In fall, numerous 


shorebirds fly south through the region. 

Ducks, a favoured food of Labradorians, are still 
hunted, but in a controlled manner. This includes eiders, 
which are sea ducks that remain in Labrador year-round, 
and black ducks which move south in winter; both 
species are common despite extensive annual harvests. 

Some (but certainly not all) of the bird species that are 
known to frequent the Labrador Straits region include the 
following: 

Peregrine Falcon Arctic Tern 
Gyrfalcon Canada Goose 
Rough-legged Hawk Murre (locally referred to as “Turr”) 


Snowy Owl Red-throated Loon 
Hawk-Owl Sandpiper, 1. Spotted, 2. Least 
Great Horned Owl Ducks 

Willow Ptarmigan 1. Oldsquaw 

Spruce Grouse 2. Eider 
Woodpecker 3. Black 

Swallow 4. Pintail 

Robin 5. Shoveler 

Snow Bunting 6. Harlequin 

Starling 7. Goldeneye 

Crow 8. Green-winged Teal 
Gull 9. Blue-winged Teal 
Puffin Scoter - White-winged 
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The Ferry Crossing 

Many people travelling to the Labrador Straits will of 
course make the journey by road and thus will have a 19/4 
hour ferry trip to look forward to. “The Northern Cruiser” 
links St. Barbe, Newfoundland to the Labrador Straits. 
For visitors to our Province who have had limited “sea 
experience”, this mini-voyage can be an exciting ad- 
venture. 

Often one will see icebergs, whales and certainly 
seabirds if remaining on deck during the crossing. Many 
ocean-going ships heading for or returning from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway pass through the Strait of Belle Isle. 
Occasionally the ferry has to slow or stop for passing sea 
traffic. 

Bring plenty of warm clothes with you if you plan to 
enjoy the sights by staying on deck during the crossing. 
Even on warm sunny days, the sea breezes can be cool. 


The Battery 

“The Battery” is a very high hill at the ocean’s edge 
between L’Anse Au Loup and L’Anse Au Diable. The 
eastern end is very steep. 

Before there were roads on the Labrador Straits, 
winter travel generally meant dog teams. Getting up over 
the battery was especially difficult when there was an 
excessive amount of snow. 

This often necessitated going around the battery which 
was very dangerous by dog team since the komatik (sled) 
could slide into the sea or avalanches from the top could 
bury the traveller. 


The Devil’s Armchair 

“Circs” are places where glaciers have scooped out 
openin 4s in cliffs. Local people have named a circ located 
near the southern tip of the battery “The Devil’s Arm- 
chair’, since it has the appearance of a giant armchair. 

In August of 1930 a lady by the name of Mrs. Julie Ann 
Glynn and her dog were walking on the top of these cliffs 
when somehow they fell. The dog was found dead at the 
bottom with many of its bones broken but miraculously, 
Mrs. Glynn was not injured. 

Search parties eventually found her and a daring 
rescue involving the scaling of the cliff by ropes from the 
top resulted in the saving of her life. Mr. Matthew Coles is 
the man credited with taking the greatest personal risk as 
he descended to offer assistance. 


Barking Pots 

Years ago French and English settlers and possibly 
traders brought huge iron pots to the Labrador coast and 
many of these can still be found today. These so called 
“barking pots” were used to dye the white twine used in 
the knitting of fishing nets and traps so that it became 
darker and hence less noticeable to fish. 

Water and the bark (of various kinds of trees) were 
placed in these massive pots and this was then brought to 
a boil. The twine was soaked in this solution for some 
time before being removed to dry. Barking pots can be 
seen in L’Anse Amour, West St. Modeste and Pinware. 


Barking Pot, Pinware, Labrador. These massive 
iron pots were once used to dye the white twine 
used by fishermen, in order to make the nets less 
visible in the water. (Doris Saunders photo; 
courtesy Them Days Magazine) 


— — 


The art of salmon smoking has not been lost on 
the Straits. Most of the fishing lodges have their. 
own smokehouses. 


Salmon Smoking 

A number of people on the Labrador Straits. still 
practice the age-old art of salmon smoking. Most of the 
fishing lodges, for instance, still maintain their own 
smokehouses. Mr. Gerald Bolger of West St. Modeste 
often has salmon in his smokehouse and if you are in- 
terested, he could probably be “talked into” demon- 
strating this traditional method of curing fish. You may 
contact him at 927-5704. 


Farm-Fresh Produce 

With the scarcity of arable land on the Labrador, it may 
seem surprising that you can purchase agricultural 
products here in season. Mrs. Rita Davis operates a 
small, part-time mixed farm at L’Anse Amour. During the 
summer you can purchase fresh milk, and_ locally 
produced cream and butter as well as local vegetables (in 
season). You can contact Mrs. Davis by calling 927-5690. 


Marine Service Centre 

Location: at L’Anse Au Diable near Capstan Island 

Most of the longliner fleet on the Labrador Straits is 
berthed here over winter. The facility is practically empty 
during the fishing season when the 40 to 50 ships are 
scattered up and down the coast as they pursue the 
fishery. Longliners from as far away as Cartwright to the 
north and Old Fort in Quebec have been stored here 
during the off-season. 


Sawmills 

Labradorians have long been respected for their very 
considerable manual dexterity. Their skills at building 
whatever it is they happen to need are well known to 
many. Just such inventiveness has resulted in the con- 
struction of quite a few homemade sawmills on the 
Labrador Straits, with three or four being concentrated 
on the Pinware River. 

This area is really the only moderately wooded region 
on the Straits. Most of the sawmills are close to the high- 
way between Pinware and Red Bay. Usually they are 
only operated in the spring. Boards and planks sawn by 
these establishments are used in the construction of 
buildings and boats. Unfortunately, the wood supply is 
quite limited and the tree size is generally rather small 
compared to those from other forests. 

A few sawmills exist within communities including 
those at L’Anse Au Loup and Pinware. Mr. Gardener 
Butt of Pinware owns and operates one of these and he 
would be happy to show the mill to visitors. Contact Mr. 
Butt by calling 927-5819. 


iO, 


Homemade sawmill, L’Anse Au Loup, Labrador. 
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Swimming 


Both indoor and outdoor swimming opportunities exist 
on the Labrador Straits. At L’Anse Au Loup an indoor, 
heated swimming pool operates during the summer. It is 
four feet deep and measures 24 feet by 48 feet. This pool 
is housed in a building directly behind the Community 
Hall. For more information phone Mr. Ron O’Brien at 


927-5518. 
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Swimmers can enjoy their sport outdoors too in at 
least three other locations: 
1. Big Pond - Smallwood Municipal Park - near L’Anse 
Au Clair. 
2. First Pond (First Lake) - Access at the end of a mile 
long side road between Forteau and English Point. 
3. Pinware River Provincial Park - Pinware. 


Tunnel Site 

During the mid 1970s, the Gull Island Power Company 
Ltd. attempted to construct a tunnel under the Strait of 
Belle Isle in order that electricity generated in Labrador 
could be transmitted to the island portion of the Province. 
A start'was made on both sides of the Strait, with the 
work on the Labrador side centered at Point Amour. 

Later it was decided to abandon the tunnel crossing 
concept in favour of a submarine cable which will be 
buried in trenches dug in the sea bottom. 

Many of the facilities used during the tunnel con- 
struction phase are still on site including office trailers, 
housing units, the cookhouse, powerhouse, storage 
buildings, and the massive tower which stands over the 
tunnel shaft. 

Between $30 and $40 million is said to have been 
spent on this aborted tunnel-crossing enterprise — on the 
Labrador side alone. The net result was that the tunnel 
collar was drilled to a depth of 30 feet and the shaft itself 
to a depth of 20 feet! 

The Lower Churchill Development Coporation is now 
in charge of this hydro-electric development. 


Black Rock 

On the outskirts of the community of Pinware, there is 
a small brook called Black Rock Brook. There is a large 
rock at the mouth of this brook that from a certain angle 
somewhat resembles a foot. The early French settlers 
called the community “Pied Noir” (Black Foot) after this 
rock. However, English-speaking residents pronounced it 
“Pinware” and hence the community’s present name. 


Doctor’s Path 

When the French settled L’Anse Au Clair in the 18th 
century, they not only gave it its present name but they 
left other marks as well. 

For instance, a frequently used footpath along 
“Western Brook” has long been called ‘“Doctor’s Path”. 

Many, many years ago a Dr. Marcoux lived in the area 
and he is said to have been a godsend to the people. He 
often took daily walks along this path as he searched out 
herbs and plants which he later concocted into 
medicines. These were evidently used to cure the ills of 
the residents. 

Raspberry leaves were supposedly used to cure sores 
and cuts, for example. Dr. Marcoux is also thought to 
have developed tonics and other medicaments which 
were passed down through the generations. 

A hike along Doctor’s Path will prove very rewarding. 
Try to choose a windy day so that black-flies won’t be a 
nuisance. 


Traditional Entertainers 

There’s a wealth of talent on the Straits when it comes 
to folk singers and traditional entertainers. We’ve got 
musicians who entertain with fiddles, accordions, guitars, 
and violins; singers, storytellers, square dancers, step 
dancers, fortune tellers ... you name it and somebody 
probably does it! ’ 

Visitors to the Straits should make inquiries when they 
arrive, should they wish to meet local people with talents 
in this field. Ask around in any of the communities if your 
interests fall along these lines. You’re bound to receive a 
hearty welcome. And don’t forget the Bakeapple Festival 
which is held every year in mid August. 


Side 


Tours 


Labrador Straits Local Bus Tour 

To broaden your horizons, take a guided six-hour 
scenic tour that includes many points of interest all over 
the Labrador Straits. These may include a stop at one of 
the wharves to see the fish being processed, the Point 
Amour Lighthouse, the Indian Burial Site, the aban- 
doned tunnel site, the remains of a shipwreck, two 
museums, a craft shop, the Provincial Park, the scenic 
Pinware River and the Red Bay Historical Site. 

The tour bus usually departs daily from the Northern 
Light Inn, L’Anse Au Clair. For more info, call (709) 931- 
2332 or (709) 931-2862. 


Sightseeing Air Charters 

Air charters can be arranged for those who would like 
to really get to see the Straits area. Some may also prefer 
to venture inland to see first-hand some of this great and 
vast and magnificent northern territory. 

For further information on these air charters, contact 
either of the following: 
1. Newfoundland and Labrador Air Transport Ltd., 

Box 401, 

Happy Valley, Labrador 

Canada AOP 1E0 

Telephone: (709) 896-5987 (Goose Bay) 

(709) 686-2521 (Pasadena) 


2. Labrador Airways Ltd., 
Box 300, Station A, 
Goose Bay, Labrador 
Canada AOP 1S0 
Telephone: (709) 896-8113 


Greenhouse Tour 

While passing through the community of Capstan 
Island, why not pause to tour its commercial greenhouse? 
During the summer months, this facility is filled to the 
brim with vegetables, flowers and annual bedding plants. 

Much of the space available is allotted to vegetable 
seedlings which are sold to area residents for trans- 
planting, thus giving them a “jump” on the relatively 
short growing season. Other vegetables are grown to 
harvest size within the greenhouse itself. 

Some of the vegetables grown to date include 
tomatoes, lettuce, cucumbers, cabbage, carrots and 
turnips. 

Operators of the facility are Myra and Lily Fowler of 
Capstan Island. Visitors who wish to tour the greenhouse 
are most welcome to do so. Either just stop in or phone 


927-5745. 


Cod-Jigging Expeditions 

If you really want to “live your visit to the full”, why 
not arrange with one of the inshore fishermen to take you 
out with him for the day? Such a trip will give your visit a 
totally different flavour as you participate in the life and 
work of a people living a distinctive lifestyle. 

You'll probably have to get up early in the morning to 
go out jigging and you'll want to be warmly dressed. 
Someone will no doubt loan you gloves, boots and 


rubber clothes. Be sure to take along a lunch too, as 
you’re bound to get hungry ... what with all that fresh sea 
air and the constant activity. 

You're almost sure to jig plenty of fish too. It can be 
really exciting pulling in ten or 20 lb. fish, time and again. 
Generally it is easy to persuade one of the local fishermen 
to take you along. Check at any of the community 
wharves. 


Tellin’ yarns, down on the wharf. 


The Community Wharves 

The wharf is a must for travellers, even if you decide to 
forego a jigging expedition. Most of the communities still 
process the catch by hand and each of the wharves is a 
very busy spot, especially in the afternoon and early 
evening. 

Cod is the main species here. It is cleaned, cured with 
salt, and later shipped to Newfoundland to be washed 
and dried for market. Watching this whole process is 
usually very intriguing for newcomers and well worth a 
leisurely amble down to the wharf. 


Fish Plant Tour 

The largest seasonal employer on the Straits is 
“Southern Labrador Fisheries’, a company which 
operates a modern fish plant in L’Anse Au Loup. This 
plant produces “fresh, frozen fillets” usually using cod or 
turbot. Tours of this plant can sometimes be arranged 
and the various finished fish products that are produced 
can be purchased right at the plant. Make inquiries at the 
wharf in L’Anse Au Loup. 


POINT AMOUR 
LIGHTHOUSE 


Many will tell you that it would be unthinkable to visit 
the Straits and not tour through the Point Amour 
Lighthouse. This is Newfoundland and Labrador’s 
highest lighthouse and is well worth a visit. On a clear 
night, the Point Amour light can be seen for up to 30 
miles. 

If you're fit, you're welcome to climb the 122 steps to 
the top of this gigantic structure and enjoy its castle-like 
atmosphere. Throughout the summer, visitors are invited 
to tour Point Amour Lighthouse between 8 a.m. and 5 


.m. 

This lighthouse was built by the British Admiralty in 
1855. Today thé keeper follows much the same path as 
his predecessors who together have protected shipping in 


the Strait of Belle Isle since the light was first turned on in 
1857. 


Early Marriage 

Marriage records maintained at Flowers Cove, New- 
foundland by the Anglican Church indicate that in that 
same year — 1857 — a marriage was performed at this 
lighthouse. The Rev. Algerman Gifford officiated at the 
marriage and part of his hand written record of the 
ceremony reads as follows: 

“Philip Winter Gruchey, bachelor of the Parish of St. 
John’s, Jersey, and Mary Marie Dupeault, Spinister of 
Quebec, Lower Canada, were married at the Light 
House of Point Amour, Forteau, Labrador this 6th day of 
July in the year of Our Lord, one thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty seven, by me. 

(signed:) Algerman Gifford” 

Some of the material used in the lighthouse structure is 
said to be granite that came from England. Local stone 
from nearby Crow Head was also used. Some stones, 
previously cut to shape, can still be seen at Crow Head. 

It is 110 feet from the ground to the light itself (by actual 
measurement) and 117 feet to the ball of the tower. A 
brass lightning rod sits on the top of the tower and its 
silver tip is 125 feet off the ground. 


Castle-like 

The walls of the lighthouse are 61/2 feet thick at the 
base. Eight landings break up the climb to the top as one 
winds his way upwards to the light. Each landing is like a 
tiny cubicle in a castle, with its own window set deep in 
the mammoth walls. 

The first fog alarm is thought to have been built not 
long after the lighthouse was constructed, possibly no 
more than ten years later. This first “Whistlehorn” was 
located about a half mile away from the lighthouse beside 
a brook. 

The location beside the brook was a necessity at the 
time because the alarm was run by steam. This brook is 
now called “Whistlehorn Brook”. Today the fog horn is 
located within the immediate vicinity of the lighthouse. 


Signal Flags 

Some years ago, the lighthouse keepers used to 
communicate with passing ships by means of flags that 
were run up a single flagpole, one at a time. There is 
thought to have been a particular flag for each letter of 
the alphabet, along with others for each number from 
zero to ten. The letters and numbers were not part of the 
design of each flag, however. The flags are said to have 
been used to relay information, to signal to ships in 
distress, etc. 
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This practice was given up in the 1930s or thereabouts 
but one of the recent keepers can remember when the 
method was still in use. The flags themselves were of 
many different shapes and colours — some rectangular 
while others were tapered; some perhaps 21/2 feet by 4 
feet while others might have been 4 feet by 8 feet or 
larger. 


At last report a number of the flags were still to be 
found at the lighthouse. Sometime around 1970, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province paid a visit to the 
area and the local committee in charge of the welcome 
ran flags up the flagpole — flags flying from the top of the 
pole right to the ground. 


Warships Sink 

The treacherous shores in the vicinity of the Point 
Amour Lighthouse are unrivaled in regard to shipwrecks 
in the foggy Newfoundland waters. Since it was built in 
1855, two British warships have broken up on the rocks 
nearby. 

When the H.M.S. Lily sank in 1889, Thomas Wyatt, 
the lightkeeper, helped save several of the crew. In 1922 
the British Cruiser, H.M.S. Raleigh, the flagship of 
Admiral Pakenham, ran aground in dense fog. The ship 
was a total wreck and ten of the crew were drowned. The 
fog is still persistent and thick but radar, the eyes of 
modern mariners, lessens the danger. 


Naturalist’s Delight 

The coast, although a navigator’s nightmare, is a 
paradise to the naturalist who might find there seals, 
whales, and the occasional polar bear. 

Point Amour is on the migrating path of the eider duck 
and this has helped make this a naturalist’s delight but a 
lighthouse keeper’s despair. Drawn to the light, ducks 
have dived into the tower making four-inch dents in the 
copper lantern dome and occasionally have even crashed 
through the lantern room storm windows. 

One time not many years ago, a company (flock) of 
ducks hit the structure, killing 13. Eleven were found at 
the base of the tower while the other two were discovered 
actually inside the lantern room. They had managed to 
smash through two 1/ inch thick glass windows. “Duck 
for dinner,” exclaimed the lightkeeper! 
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The Caplin Run 

“The Coming Of The Caplin” is one of the most looked 
forward to happenings of the year. From the middle of 
June to about the middle of July the caplin “roll” ashore 
on the beaches of the Labrador Straits. During these 
weeks the migrating caplin wash up by the thousands, 
driven there by their instinct to spawn. 

When this happens, local residents and visitors alike 
flock to the beaches to participate in the annual caplin 
harvest. Almost every community on the Labrador Straits 
has a beach where the caplin come ashore. 

Would-be caplin fishermen run to the beach with all 
manner of devices to catch these six to eight-inch long 
delicacies — anything from buckets, dip nets and cast 
nets to caplin seines and even bare hands! Even if you 
don’t wish to catch any yourself, it’s a spine-tingling 
experience to simply watch as the caplin roll up on the 
sand with the incoming waves or to enjoy the sight of 
young and old running to catch them. 

The caplin is a valuable supplement to the local diet in 
the region, both summer and winter. After they have 
been cleaned and washed, they can be prepared for use 
next winter by any of the following methods. 

1. By freezing. The cleaned fish are frozen in plastic bags 
that contain water. 

2. By drying. The fish are put out in the sun to dry. They 
are laid out on “flakes” and are occasionally 
turned over so that they dry on both sides. Later 
they are frozen in a plastic bag until needed next 
winter when they probably will be fried. 

3. By bottling. The caplin are dried in the sun for one day 
and then fried. Next, they are placed in quart-size 
Mason jars and boiled in a boiler for ¥/2 hour. 
Following this treatment, the covers are sealed 
and the bottles are stored away until needed. 


Diving 
Labrador has hundreds of miles of historic coastline, 
featuring clean, clear water and an abundance of ac- 
cessible harbours, bays and inlets. Many, many wrecks lie 
around the shores of this territory. The waters also are 
teeming with numerous species of fish and crustaceans. 
So far no formal attempt has been made on the 

Labrador Straits to provide facilities, diving sites or 

supplies normally required by amateur divers. Never- 

theless, some divers have brought their own gear and 
supplies and by all reports have had a fine time. 

NOTE: Underwater artifacts are a very important part of 
Labrador’s heritage and as such are subject to both 
Federal and Provincial legislation. Divers are 
required to report any underwater artifacts to the 
appropriate authorities. For more _ information, 
contact: 

Archaeology Unit, 

Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Canada A1C 5S7 

Telephone: (709) 737-8872 


Clam Digs 

A morning or afternoon spent frolicking on the beach 
digging for clams can be great fun for all the family. Wait 
until the tide is low before setting off on such an ex- 
pedition. 

You'll need a bucket and shovel. The problem of 
knowing where exactly to dig isn’t all that difficult. There 
will be spots on the beach marked by very small piles of 
sand which have tiny holes in the center. When you start 
to dig, you'll want to do so quickly — otherwise the clam 
will get away. Usually you'll find them down about 6 to 12 
inches below the surface of the beach. 

To prepare them, wash off the shells and then throw 
them in a pot of water and bring to a boil. This will make 
the shells much easier to open. They should boil for 
about one hour, after which they should be ready to eat. 
Some peole may prefer to fry the clams instead. 

Two places on the Straits where clams are dug include: 
1. In a cove near the main highway at West St. Modeste. 
2. At Buckle’s Point (near the community of Forteau). 

Usually you will receive more than adequate directions 
concerning how to get to these (and other) places by 
asking some of the younger children you'll find playing in 
each community. 


The Sea 

The Labrador Sea gives coastal Labrador much of its 
special character, keeping it to some extent, wild and 
isolated. It is this same sea, though, which for centuries 
has yielded its bounty of fish, seals, and whales to coastal 
Labradorians and others. 

Tides along the Labrador coast raise and lower water 
levels by about two metres, although this varies in large 
inlets. Strong, dangerous inshore currents, flowing at 
rates up to 13 kilometres per hour, make navigation tricky 
for anyone unfamiliar with local conditions. 

The sea itself creates much of the attraction visitors 
always feel. It’s colossal power and might as expressed in 
ferocious storms ... its beauty and wonder ... its bounty, 
history and treasures ... all of these are part of that 
magnetic force which draws people who are not on in- 
timate terms with life by the sea. It’s the kind of thing that 
can keep you coming back time after time — not fully 
aware of why you must. 
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West St. Modeste, Labrador (Doris Saunders photo; courtesy Them Days Magazine). 


Fishermen mending their nets, Capstan Island, Labrador. (Judy McGrath photo; 
Magazine) 


courtesy Them Days 
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Gigantic icebergs are 
common sights in the 
Strait of Belle Isle, even 
in summer. 
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Icebergs 

The Labrador Sea is often filled with gigantic icebergs 
and for this reason, it has become known as “Iceberg 
Alley”, with all the beauty and dangers such a name 
conveys. Each year thousands of icebergs are carried 
along in the Labrador Current and on from there to meet 
the Gulf Stream. 

Most of the icebergs seen off Labrador’s coast 
originated in western Greenland and Canada’s Arctic 
Islands. Upwards of 10,000 are released each year but 
they slowly disintegrate as they are carried south. Only 
about 1,400 survive to pass Belle Isle but they still pose a 
substantial hazard to shipping in this area and further 
south, particularly when it is fogay. 

Often they are seen off our shores here in the Straits, 
much to the excitement of visitors who may never have 
seen one before, let alone the distinct possibility of seeing 
one in mid July when the temperature is perhaps 70 
degrees F:! 


Excursion to view 
icebergs - Strait of Belle 
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Icebe 

Some of the restaurants in the area feature a specialty 
rare to most other locales. These establishments 
specialize in serving cold drinks which are cooled by ice 
cubes previously chipped awat from icebergs — some 
thousands of years old. Iceberqs are, in fact, sections of 
glaciers that have broken away and hence they are 
fragments of fresh-water ice. 

When the iceberg ice cubes are dropped into cold 
drinks, they tend to “explode”, For some reason, these 
ice cubes fracture and craze immediately after being 
dropped into a liquid. 


Whales can often be seen in the Strait of Belle 
Isle. Watch for them on the ferry crossing. 


Whale Watching 

Less than a century ago, whales were being hunted 
commercially in this area. Eventually those days passed 
but that is not to say that the Strait of Belle Isle is now 
void of these magnificent mammals. Be on the look-out 
for whales, especially on the ferry crossing or while out 
jigging with local fishermen. 


Participating in some of the “nite life” activities on the 
coast will add variety to your stay and give you a better 
chance to mingle with the local people. 

To keep abreast of the everyday happenings, one 
might consider a visit to one of the three lounges in the 
area. 

1. The Northern Light Inn - L’Anse Au Clair 
2. The Roadside Lounge - L’Anse Au Loup 
3. The Tobac Lounge - Pinware. 

These establishments are generally open during the 
evening hours. Their focus on entertainment includes 
such things as darts, pool tables, pinball machines, juke 
boxes, friendly chats, and the occasional dance. Musical 
entertainment provided by local groups is sometimes 
scheduled at local lounges, especially on weekends. 

Some may find dining out at one of the area’s 
restaurants a fine way to cap off a day on the coast. 

Each village has a community centre and often various 
activities are held in these centres such as suppers, bingo 
games, card games, teenage dances, etc. Make inquiries 
at local general stores to learn about upcoming events in 
the area. 

Movies are screened one night per week in at least 
three communities, including Forteau, Pinware and Red 
Bay. Movie patrons should call 931-2840 for up-to-date 
information regarding current movies and schedules. 

Teenage dances are held irregularly — usually in 
community centres on weekends. Popular nightspots for 
the younger crowd are any of the local “take-outs” which 
often have gamesrooms that are well patronzied by teens. 
With this and any other activity, it is best to make 
inquiries locally, particularly in any of the general stores. 
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Labrador in the winter is awesome in its whiteness, 
eerie in its remoteness. Spruce-stubbled mountains, cliffs 
of rock dripping with ice, tundra-like coastline jutting into 
an angry Atlantic. And everywhere, mounds of snow and 
lakes of ice, covering a piece of Canada that has barely 
been touched by man. 

Winter in the north is a wonderland of beauty. While 
the average winter temperature on the Labrador Straits is 
probably colder than where you now live, the clean, 
exhilarating air makes it seem less chilly than in some 
southern areas. 

Things change and slow down during a Labrador 
winter, and residents generaly take this time to enjoy 
outdoor activities and socializing even more than in 
summer. 

Dressed for the weather, one can enjoy activities such 
as cross-country skiing, snowshoeing, snowmobiling and 
winter photography. 

Visitors soon discover that winter is a great time to join 
in the fun with local residents during any of the many 
Winter Carnivals. Other super activities at this time of 
year include snow camping, ice fishing or watching the 
northern lights. 

You'll find the winter landscape a photographer’s 
dream, with crimson sunrise and sunsets reflected on 
blue-white mountain peaks; trees dressed in winter white, 
and long shadows that lend a startling image to the 
landscape. Wildlife can sometimes be seen scampering 
about too. 


Winter Clothing 

If you are wondering about what to wear, think in 
terms of casual comfort and warmth. Typical outdoor 
clothing would include a warm jacket or down-filled 
parka with hood, or perhaps a snowmobile suit; felt lined 
boots; wool pants; and mitts. 

There are several retail stores in the area that can outfit 
you for your winter vacation and others where you can 
buy special items like beautiful, hand-crafted mitts, 
sweaters, parkas and cossacks, made by the people of 
the Labrador Straits. 


Winter Wilderness Tours 

“Wilderness and survival tours” can be arranged for 
those hearty souls who wish to pit themselves against the 
sometimes harsh realities of life in the Labrador interior 
during winter. 


Attractions of 
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Guides are available and definitely recommended to 
those unused to the country and local geography. 
Snowmobiles and supplies can all be provided for these 
expeditions. Journeys can last from a few hours to 
several weeks with the group overnighting in wilderness 
tilts (remote cabins) or tents. 

These adventures are packed with challenge. Activities 
might include sightseeing, snowmobiling, ice fishing 
(trout), wilderness camping, cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing, survival training, rabbit snaring, etc. 

To inquire about such a tour, contact Mrs. Shirley 
Letto, c/o The Tourist Association of the Labrador 
Straits, L’Anse Au Clair, Labrador, Canada, AOK 3KO. 
Telephone: (709) 931-2862 or (709) 931-2332. 


Local youngster enjoying an outing on the Pin- 
ware River. 


Winter Carnivals 

Almost every community on the Straits can be counted 
on to stage a Winter Carnival every year. These ex- 
travaganzas often run for upwards of a week or longer 
and are looked forward to with much enthusiasm by one 
and all. With six or seven such Carnivals scheduled 
between January and early spring, winter visitors will 
often find their trip at this time of the year coincides with 
one of them. 

Carnival time not only provides friendly competition 
between local communities but it also serves to break up 
the long winter. Residents also have more free time in 
winter to socialize, since the summer months are usually 
marked by unremitting demands on everyone’s time by 
the fishery. Cash raised at the many carnival activities is 
poured back into the community by way of support for 
local projects. 

But mostly, winter carnivals are a time of meeting old 
friends ... an enjoyable time for all. Matching skills and 
stamina against your neighbour provides the setting but 
the real joy is in the bonhomie shared with a company of 
friends. 

The activities at any single winter carnival are as 
diverse as the people who plan them. Each year 
something new will probably be added, something 
deleted. Sample activities that have been staged at some 
time include bromball, school art competitions, snowshoe 
races, tug-of-war contests, dart competitions, hockey 
tournaments, shooting matches (shotguns, rifles), and 
snow sculptures. 


Winter Carnival Queen entrant, L’Anse Au Clair, 
Labrador. 
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This is not to forget the thrill of competition offered by 
something called a “chicken crawl” or a “wine race”. 
Other events that pit friend against friend include “snow 
soccer”, card games, bingo, speed skating, crib tour- 
naments, snowmobile races, beard growing com- 
petitions, talent contests, costume competitions and 
beauty contests. 

If that’s not enough, there are dances, assorted sports 
competitions and events for children, parades, potluck 
suppers, bake sales and craft auctions. 

Obviously not all of these are held at any one carnival 
or even in any one year. But it should give visitors an idea 
of the scope and diversity packed into local Winter 
Carnival celebrations “down on the Labrador.” 

Information regarding upcoming carnival schedules 
can usually be had by making inquiries in each of the 
local communities or by contacting: Mrs. Shirley Letto, 
c/o The Tourist Assocation of the Labrador Straits, 
L’Anse Au Clair, Labrador, Canada, AQK 3KO0O, 
Telephone: (709) 931-2862 or (709) 931-2332. 


‘‘Second Duchess’”’ at one of the many Winter 
Carnivals held annually on the Labrador Straits. 
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Ice Fishing 

The urge to “go trouting” usually strikes many a 
Labradorian with the first fine day of late winter or early 
spring. Ice fishing is a very popular sport with residents of 
the Straits. 

There are a great many ponds and lakes in the region 
that have a reputation for excellent trout fishing. Many 
people enjoy a day out on the snowmobile at this time of 
the year and touring about from pond to pond, usually 
means just such a means of conveyance. Tilts (cabins) are 
located on some of the ponds and they are often left 
open so that anyone can nip in to get warmed up. 

The ice fishing season officially opens on January L5th. 
Being more of a spring sport, trouting is best during 
February, March, April and in early May. The “bag limit” 
per day is 24 trout or the number of trout totalling ten lbs., 
plus one trout, whichever is the lesser. 

Dressed warmly, most everyone would enjoy trouting. 
Skimming over open, snow-covered hillsides to reach the 
pond, quickly drilling through three feet of ice with the ice 
auger, baiting your hook with salt pork, the thrill of 
landing your first 12 inch long trout and maybe frying it 
up for dinner, boiling the kettle for a ‘“mug-up” — all of 
these are part of trouting in a Labrador landscape. 

Experienced guides who will provide all of the gear and 
supplies needed are available. For further information 
contact: Mrs. Shirley Letto, c/o The Tourist Association 
of the Labrador Straits, L’Anse Au Clair, Labrador, 
Canada, AOK 3K0, Telephone: (709) 931-2862 or (709) 
931-2332. 


Snowshoeing 

Snowshoeing is a very easy sport which really doesn’t 
have to be taught. Almost everyone can get the hang of it 
almost immediately. 

“Rackets”, as they are sometimes called here, are used 
by many people — whether for work or play. 
Snowmobilers making extended trips “back into the 
country” almost always carry them in case their 
snowmobile breaks down and they have to walk out. 

Local craftsmen still “make and turn” snowshoes using 
the same methods employed by our forefathers, although 
the modern craftsmen will often use nylon twine to “fill” 
the-snowshoe frames. 

Snowshoes can be rented in this area. For information 
on this and/or a current listing of local people who will act 
as guides for day-long snowshoe treks, contact: Mrs. 
Shirley Letto, The Tourist of Association of the Labrador 
Straits, L’Anse Au Clair, Labrador, Canada, Telephone: 
(709) 931-2862 or (709) 931-2332. 


Skiing 

Over the last three or four years there has been a 
dramatic upsurge of interest in skiing — both downhill 
and cross-country. 

There are uncounted hills for the “downhill fanatic” 
although no “lifts” or permanent facilities have yet been 
constructed. 

Cross-country skiing is even more popular amongst 
local residents, with more people taking up the sport each 
year. In the past, the Mountain Feild Central High School 
in Forteau has rented cross-country skiing equipment for 
weekends at reasonable rates. 


Snowmobiling 

Almost every family in coastal Labrador has a 
snowmobile and many have two or three. During the late 
winter and early spring the weather is often very pleasant 
for snowmobile outings. 

Whole families may participate in this outdoor sport. 
By dressing warmly, one may enjoy staying out for the 
entire day. 

Trips might include a ride “up the brook”, into some of 
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the ponds, into the woods for a lunch over an open fire, 
or into the country for a load of wood. 

Ask locally if you would like to go along on one of 
these jaunts. 


Many of the communities have a senior hockey team 
that represents them each year. Most villages have built 
their own lighted, outdoor rink and local games are often 
well attended by avid spectators. Ask in any of the 
general stores about forthcoming games. 


Skating/Broomball 

The skating rinks are the haunts of young and old, as 
long as the natural ice stays in good shape. Often, ponds 
and brooks are suitable for ice skating too and these are 
well patronizes by the area’s youngsters. 

The ladies and young girls enjoy the sport of broomball 
and some very competitive teams have resulted. Besides 
playing for the fun of it, team members are quick to point 
out that broomball also provides good exercise and lots of 
fresh air. 


Winter Trails 

Inter-community groomed winter trails and survival 
cabins play a vital role on the southeast coast of 
Labrador. Snowmobilers make extensive use of these 
trails during the winter months when other modes of 
transportation tend to be more limited. 

Visitors to the Straits may be interested in an ad- 
venturous journey over the trail between Red Bay and 
Lodge Bay. Two survival cabins have been constructed 
on this 60-mile long trail and are lcoated at 20 mile in- 
tervals. They are both equipped with insulated chimneys 
and cast iron stoves. 

The time it would take to travel between Red Bay and 
Lodge Bay by this route would depend upon the con- 
dition of the trail at the time. If it is in good condition, a 
one-way trip could be completed in three hours. 

Those unfamiliar with weather conditions, winter 
survival techniques, and local geography are strongly 
advised not to consider taking this trip without the ser- 
vices of an experienced local guide. This cannot be 
overstated! 

For information about acquiring such a guide (who will 
provide all of the equipment and supplies required), 
contact Mr. Reg Moores, Red Bay, Labrador, Canada 
AOK 3KO0. Telephone: (709) 920-2043. 


The Northern Lights 

Watching the colourful spectacle of the aurora borealis 
(the northern lights) can be a stirring experience for 
anyone who has never seen the phenomena. Here in 
Labrador this marvel is particularly vivid as it euhaots 
across the winter night sky. 

Predicting precisely when these “dancing lights” will Be 
at their best, is however, a speculative venture! 
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How To 
et There 


There are several routes leading to the Labrador 
Straits. The region is easily accessible by air, road, or sea 
and planning your Labrador travei adventure can be part 
of the fun. 

Commercial flights to the Straits are available via two 
airlines. And from May to December, road links connect 
the Labrador Straits with the Island of Newfoundland and 
all points beyond via the Strait of Belle Isle ferry at St. 
Barbe, Newfoundland. 

In addition, a coastal steamer (ferry) sails weekly from 
nearby Blanc Sablon, Quebec to such ports as Rimouski, 
Sept Isle and Havre St. Pierre, and thus connects with 
the Quebec highway system. Hence this route allows the 
visitor from Central Canada an exciting alternative to 
“backtracking” over the same 1,000 or more miles of 
highway when returning home from the Maritimes and 
Newfoundland (more details to follow). 

You can choose from any of these means or combine 
them for an exciting and unforgettable holiday ex- 
perience. 

For the traveller who desires a completely carefree 
view of the North, help in planning your trip is readily 
available. For free assistance regarding any aspect of your 
trip to the Labrador Straits, contact: Mrs. Shirley Letto, 
c/o The Tourist Association of the Labrador Straits, 
L’Anse Au Clair, Labrador, Canada AOK 3KO0. 
Telephone: (709) 931-2862 or (709) 931-2332. 

Listed below are transportation alternatives to help you 
in planning your travel itinerary. 


The Island Route 

Yes, you can actually drive to coastal Labrador! On the 
island portion of the Province, take the Great Northern 
Peninsula Highway at Deer Lake. The scenic trip to the 
Strait of Belle Isle ferry at St. Barbe (195 miles or 313 


TRAVELLERS: 


See maps on inside fr 


kilometres) is most breath-taking, especially as one 
passes through the Gros Morne National Park. 

At St. Barbe a comfortable 40 car ferry, the ‘Northern 
Cruiser”, makes daily crossings of the Strait of Belle Isle 
between May and December (weather permitting). Its 
schedule is, of course, subject to revisions and changes at 
any time. At the time of publication the schedule on page 
47 was in effect. 


The ferry takes 13/4 hours crossing the Strait of Belle 
Isle — between St. Barbe, Nfld. and Blanc Sablon, 
Quebec. From Blanc Sablon, you are only two miles 
away from the Labrador Straits. 


Ferry Regulations 
To Keep In Mind 


. All traffic is required to be at dockside 
30 minutes before departure. 

. There are no reservations. Traffic is carried 
on a ‘‘first-come-first-served’’ basis. 


. All departure times listed are in 
Newfoundland Time. 


. All trips are made ‘‘weather permitting.” 


. This schedule is subject to revisions at 
any time. 


a» 


SEASON 


SPRING — from start 7 days/ 
of season in early k 
May to May 13th. ae 

be eed 


SUMMER — 

May 14th to Tuesday 
October 13th. 

FALL — 

October 14th to end 7 days/ 
-of season (approximately week 


December 31st.) 


DAYS TRIPS/DAY 


one trip 
per day 


two trips 
per day 


one trip 
per day 


DEPARTURE TIMES (Nfld. Time) 


Leaves St. Barbe 8:00 a.m. 
Leaves Blanc Sablon 10:30a.m. 


Leaves St. Barbe 8:00 a.m. 
Leaves Blanc Sablon 10:30a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 


8:00 a.m 


Wednesday one trip Leaves St. Barbe :00 a.m. 
only per day Leaves Blanc Sablon 10:30 a.m. 


Leaves St. Barbe 9:00 a.m. 
Leaves Blanc Sablon’ 11:30 a.m. 


, Air Route 


“Labrador Airways Ltd.” operates a year-round 
scheduled air service out of Deer Lake and Goose Bay. 
The flights out of Deer Lake connect with Blanc Sablon 
(and hence the Labrador Straits) and St. Anthony. The 
flights out of Goose Bay connect with Blanc Sablon (and 
hence the Labrador Straits), St. Anthony, Gander and 
St. John’s. 

Labrador Airways also services many settlements on 
the Labrador coast from Goose Bay, with scheduled 
services three times per week, year-round; and five times 
per week in the summer. 

For reservations, schedules and fare information call 
Labrador Airways at any of these telephone numbers: 

St. John’s — (709) 753-9370 

Corner Brook — (709) 686-2822 or (709) 686-2521 

Deer Lake — (709) 635-3142 

Gander — (709) 256-4917 

St. Anthony — (709) 454-8281 

Blanc Sablon (709) 931-2520 or (418) 461-2040 

Goose Bay — (709) 896-3387 


“Quebecair” also serves the Labrador Straits via flights 
terminating in nearby Blanc Sablon, Quebec. Regularly 
scheduled air service to Blanc Sablon is available 5 days 
per week year-round (Monday to Friday) from Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Gateau, Mont-Joli, Baie 
Comeau, Sept Isle, Wabush, Gagnon and Schefferville. 

One extra flight is scheduled from May through 
September. It arrives at Blanc Sablon on Friday evenings 
and departs early Saturday mornings. All of these flights 
carry passengers, freight and the mail. Helicopter rentals 
can also be arranged by Quebecair. 

For more. information regarding reservations, 
schedules and fares contact the local agent in Blanc 
Sablon — Mr. Alexandre Jones at 1-418-461-2929. In 
Montreal, call Zenith 1-800-361-0200. 


Quebec North Shore Route 

A coastal steamer (ferry) operates between nearby 
Blanc Sablon (only two miles by road from the Labrador 
Straits) and a number of other ports in the province of 
Quebec. Three of these ports - Rimouski, Sept Isle and 
Havre St. Pierre — can be reached via the Quebec high- 
way system. Hence, travellers from Central Canada and 
beyond can return home from the Maritimes and New- 
foundland via this coastal steamer by way of the Labrador 
Straits. NOTE: This ship sails once weekly (only) from 
Blanc Sablon, generally departing on Saturday morning. 


This leisurely cruise affords the visitor a rare glimpse of 
rural life and quaint, isolated villages along the Quebec 
North Shore. 

The trip takes two or three days depending upon 
where you disembark from the ship. Freight, passengers 
and vehicles can all be accommodated. 

For those travelling to Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces, this route provides an exciting alternative to 
“backtracking” over the same 1,000 or more miles of 
highway when you return home. Visitors should plan 
their itinerary so that they begin their travels through the 
Maritimes and Newfoundland, and return home by this 
alternate route via the Northern Peninsula of Newfound- 
land, the Strait of Belle Isle ferry, the Labrador Straits and 


' finally the coastal steamer from Blanc Sablon to Sept Isle 


or Rimouski, Quebec. 

One’s route could be reversed ... starting in Quebec 
and returning home from Labrador and Newfoundland 
through the Maritimes. However, one would have to 
book reservations much further in advance since freight 
being shipped to isolated communities has the highest 
priority in this direction. 

For more information regarding reservations, rates and 
schedules, contact the company which operates this 
coastal steamer service - “Logistec Navigation Inc.” Their 
local agent in Blanc Sablon is Mr. Antoine Letemplier. 
He may be contacted by phoning 1-418-461-2161. 

In Rimouski, phone 1-418-723-7701. 

In Montreal, phone 1-514-842-2791. 
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FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


Free information on any topic related to the Labrador 
Straits is always available by contacting: 

The Tourist Association of the Labrador Straits, 

L’Anse Au Clair, Labrador 

Canada AOK 3K0 
Telephone inquiries are handled by Mrs. Shirley Letto at 
(709) 931-2862 or (709) 931-2332. 


LABRADOR — WELCOME TO CANADA’S NORTH! 


Thank You, 


Thank You... 


“The All About The Labrador Straits Book” has been compiled and 
published by the Tourist Association of the Labrador Straits in co- 
operation with the Southern Labrador Development Association. 


We wish to gratefully acknowledge the funding assistance 
provided by the Government of Canada through the Canada Em- 
ployment Development Project (research), and by the Government of 
Newfoundland and Labrador - Department of Rural, Agricultural and 
Northern Development (printing expenses). The Department of 
Development, Tourist Services Division, also contributed much in the 
way of advice, photographs and assistance with distribution. 


In addition we wish to thank all those who contributed to the 
publication of this volume in any way — especially residents of the 
Labrador Straits who volunteered their time and the many who 
provided information and/or photographs. 


Shirley Letto, 
President, 

Tourist Association 

of the Labrador Straits 
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Cover Photo: 
Crow Head Tide” berthed for the night, Forteau, Labrador. (courtesy David Whalen) — 


